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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


THE MAKING of ENGLAND. By John 


RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. With Maps. 8vo, 16s. 


“* Mr. Green’s book is a masterpiece. - . With the English institutions, with local 
names, and, above all, with geography, Mr. Green gives a remarkable example of the way 
in which modern historical work is done. Under his careful and ingenious guidance the 
reader is enabled to see that the advance of the invaders and the struggles of the so-called 


Heptarchy . + Were no mere ‘battles of kites and crows,’ but, as Mr. Green puts it, 
the birth-throes of our national life.””— Times. 


“A valuable and important addition to historical literature.’—St. James’s Gazette. 


BARON NORDENSKIOLD’S POLAR VOYAGE. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., medium 8vo, price 45s., with Five Portraits engraved on Steel 
by G. J. STODART, and nearly 400 Illustrations, Maps, &c. 


VOYAGE OF THE VEGA 


round ASIA and EUROPE. With a Historical Review of Previous Voyages along the 
North Coast of the Old World. By Baron A. E. VON NORDENSKIOLD, Commander 
of the Expedition. Translated by ALEXANDER LESLIE. 

“Tt is one of the most valuable and interesting records of discovery that ever was made. 


e His volumes are equally interesting to the historian of Arctic adventure, to the 
naturalist, and to the anthropologist.’’—Saturday Review. 


“*A work abounding in interest, and every way worthy of the important expedition of 
which it is the outcome.” —Nature. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW VOLUME. 


SCIENCE and CULTURE, and other Essays. By Professor Huxley, 


F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘The volume gives, as a whole, a tolerably complete account of the aims and method of 
modern science and its connexion with other fields of human thought and activity. . . . 
These topics are discussed in a style which is always clear and incisive.”—Athenaewm. 


FIFTY YEARS of SCIENCE: being the Address delivered at York 


to the British Association. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., President of the 
Association. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by John Morley. New 


Volume. 
CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. Atrrep Arncer, M.A, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
[Ready Feb. 23rd. 
CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


THE REVELATION of the RISEN LORD. By B. F. Westcott, 


D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 
ONESIMUS: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul. By the Author of 
**PHILOCHRISTUS.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of ART. By John Collier. With Illustrations. 
18mo, Is. 


SCIENTIFIC CULTURE, and other Essays. By J. P. Cooke, 


Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. Royal 16mo, 4s. 


HANDBOOK of the POLARISCOPE, and its Practical Applications. 


Adapted from the German Edition of H. LANDHOLT, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Polytechnicum, Aachen. By D. C. ROBB, B.A., and W. H. VELEY, B.A., F.C.S. 
With an Appendix by I. STEINER, F.C.S. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Vol. L., now ready, illustrated with numerous Wood-engravings and Chromo-lithographs, 
royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA of SURGERY: a 


Systematic Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Surgery, by Authors of Various 
Nations. Edited by JOHN ASHURST, Jun., M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Illustrated with Chromo-lithographs and Wood- 
engravings. In6vols. To be published Quarterly. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. 
Contents.—Vol. I., GENERAL SURGERY. OPERATIVE, MINOR, and PLASTIC 
SURGERY. AMPUTATIONS. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. New Volumes. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOGAN, M.P.” 





HOGAN M.P. FLITTERS, TATTERS, and the 
1 NSE : ds ‘and other 
THE HON. MISS FERRARD.! = Sketches. NOS Ste 


_ “Capital sketches of contemporary life and character in Ireland. The author is the 
Dickens of Ireland, and, like that brilliant genius, can move the reader to tears or to 
laughter at will.”—Globe. 











Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 32s. 


CENTENARY TRANSLATION of 
KANT’S CRITIQUE of PURE REASON. 


By F. MAX MULLER. With an Historical Introduction by LUDWIG NOIRE. 


‘On reading Kant we feel like stepping into a lighted room.”—Gortae. 

“The fundamental ideas of Kant’s ideal philosophy will remain a treasure for ever, and 
for their sake alone we ought to be grateful to have been born in this age.””—ScHILLER. 

“* Some things which he demolished will never rise again ; some things which he founded 


| will never perish again.”—W,. Von Humsotpr. 


“‘ Kant is, I believe, the most philosophical head that nature has ever produced.” 
ScHOPENHAUER. 





A TREATISE on the THEORY of DETERMINANTS. With 


numerous Examples. For Use in Colleges and Schools. By THOMAS MUIR, M.A., 
F.R.S.E., Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s.,6d. 





MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volume. 
HORACE.—ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. Page, MLA., late 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse. 
18mo, ls. 6d, 


A SCHOOL GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. W. Goodwin, LL.D., 


Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard College; Author of “‘ Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, REVISED. 


THE PARABLES of OUR LORD, NOTES on. 


CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


By Richard 
Fourteenth Edition, Revised. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. Eleventh Edition, 


Revised. 8vo, 12s. 


SYNONYMS of the 


Enlarged. 8vo, 12s, 


NEW TESTAMENT. Tenth Edition, 


BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 4 vols., 8vo. 
Vol. I. EARLY ENGLAND—FOREIGN KINGS—THE CHARTER—THE PARLIA.- 
MENT. 8vo, with Eight Coloured Maps, 16s. 
Vol. II. THE MONARCHY, 1461-150; THE RESTORATION, 1540-1603, 8vo, 16s. 


Vol. II. PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603-1660; THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1688, 
with Four Maps, 16s. 


Vol. IV. THE REVOLUTION, 1683-1760; MODERN ENGLAND, 1760-1815. 8vo, 
with Maps and Index, 16s. 


** In execution, no less than in purpose, Mr. Green’s book is superior to any of a similar 


kind, and will probably, without delay, supersede all other general Histories of our 
country.”—London Quarterly Review. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With Maps, 


Tables, &c. Eightieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


8vo, 





MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. Seco 


| MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE (No. 269) for MARCH. Price 1s. 


ConTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 
1. THE CHARGE of the HEAVY BRIGADE at BALACLAVA. By 
Alfred Tennyson. 
2. FORTUNE’S FOOL. By Juttan Hiwrnorneg. Chapters X[V.—XVII. 


3. THE GEOLOGICAL INFLUENCES which have AFFECTED BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Professor ArcH1naLp GerIKrIz, F.R.S., &c. 


4. THE MELBOURNE PUBLIC LIBRARY. By H. Mortimer FranKkiyn. 
5. QUEEN ELIZABETH at HATFIELD. By R, J. Gunton. Par I. 
6. A DAY at MARGATE, By Miss Mara@aret Lonspaur. 


7. PROPERTY versus PERSON —INEQUALITY of 
MAcrartane, M.P. 


8. RUSSIA and the REVOLUTION. By B. F. C. Costrutosg. 


SENTENCES, By D. H, 





LonpoN: MACMILLAN & 


CO., Beprokp Street, W.C, 
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VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Kugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C, C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Mast it Welling 
College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 





7 7 
y | YUNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
—PREPAKATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITLb», 
under the Kev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 








M ISS GALE, Certificated Student, Girton 

College, Cambridge (Math ical H ), RECEIVES PUPILS 
to prepare for the Local and Higher Local Examiuations of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Matriculation Examination of the Loudon University.— 
8, Compton-terrace, Brighton, 


4 Als i ry. Le nd 
ORTSMOUTH DISTRICT. — Military 
Examination of Militia Candidates for Line Commissions.—A 
CAPTALN, late R.A., PREPARES SUBALTERNS for above COMPETITION 
in all Four Subjects required, Capital Lodgings close by.— address Captain 
OLIVER, 2, Eastern-vilias, Anglesey, Gosport. 








EDBERGH SCHOOL —SIX 

ENTRANLE sCHOLAKSHIPS, of £40, £30, £29. Candidates m “y 

be examined in Londou or Manchester.—Apply to H. G, HART, Lsy., Schoo: 
House, Sedbergh, before MARCH 2.TH. 


r Al rr vr nl4 
RIVATE TUITION near ETON.—A 
Military and Collegiate Tutor, with twenty years’ experience, 
KECEIVtS a few PUPILS requiring thorough preparation tor army, 
university, or professional examiuations, or advaucement in general 
studies, ‘erms fer Vupils under Fifteen Yeurs of age, kighty Guineas per 
Avuum,—Addsess JAS. H. CkOOME, The Grove, Slough, 


PP RINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, on WEDNESDAY, MARCH !sT, the 
COUNCIL of the UNIVEKSITY of DUBLIN will proceed to nominate a 
PROFESSOR of MORAL PHILOSOPHY, Candidates will please send their 
names to the Secretary of the Council, on or before FEBRUARY 22ND, 

By order of the Council, 
J. W. BARLOW, Secretary. 








OLLEGE for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGH- 
TEKS exclusively, conducted by Mdme, LANGORE, 40, Welbeck- 
treet, Cavendish-square, W. Circulars on application. 


Fh nb Tl rT 
ATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON,—INSTRUCTION in all the Subjects of 
the above Examination is given at GUY'S HOSPITAL. The Ciasses 
for the June Examination will commence on Monday, March 20th, The 
Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. —For further particulars 
address the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, 8. E. 


NGERHAUS, HANNOVER, LINDEN, 


—Mrs. UNGER and Miss PAPE (diplémée, formerly Professor at 


February 9th, 1882. 















the Training College for Govervesses, Leipziz) RECEIVE YOUNG LAVIES 
desirous of continuing their E«due um in Germany. Uome comforts; 
salu prious, country-like situation ; chest Engciish refeccnces.—Ap iy to 
Biss Pave, or oO Miss SCHILD, Katon-erescent, Swansea, esi 





LIVERPOOL 


City of 


TO SCULPTORS AND ARTISTS. 


The CORPORATION of the CITY of LIVERPOOL are desirous of obtain- 
ing DESIGNS for the Completion in Relief of Twenty-eight Panels on the 
Facades of St. George’s Hall, left in block from the erection of the building. 
The sizes vary from 4ft. 4in. by 4ft. din. to 6ft. by 5ft. lin, 

On application to the CORPORATION SURVEYOR, Municipal Offices, 
Liverpool, personally or by post, lithographed plans and other particulars 
will be furnished. 

As it is possible Designs may be sent in by Artists who are not prepared 
to execute the Scu!pture, the execution will form the subject of a separate 
contract, but, if practicable, the designing and exccution should go 
together. 

7 Premium of £200 will be given to the First in the order of merit ; £100 
to the Second ; £59 to the Third, 

The Council do not bind themselves to carry out any of the selected 
Designs, nor to employ the autaor in the execution of the Scu pture, 

The subjects are ieft to the discretion of the Artists, but some reference 
to the obiects of the building is de-irable. 

Either drawings or models may be submitted, but Competitors must sub- 
mit not less than three designs fur the larger panels, and not less than four 
for the smaller, ‘i 

Drawings to be either in outline or in shaded monochrome, and drawings 
or models made to one-fourth of the full size of the Carving. 

All Designs to which premiums may be awarded to become the absolute 
property of the Corporation, to be used as they may think Proper. 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT STREET, 
The excellent Plant and Machinery, very expensive Optical and Electrical 
Apparatus, capital Fittings and Effects, 


RUSHW ORTH, ABBOTT, & STEVENS 


(having Sold the Property) are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, and Following Days, the excel- 
lent PLANT and MACHINEKY, comprising a 4-horse power compound 
cylinder steam-engine, and a smaller high pressure beam ditto, tubular 
boilers, shafting, lathes, forges, engineers’ tools, &c. ; very expensive and 
extremely clever life-size mechanicai figures of Biondin and Leotard, elec. 
trical | hine, great induction coil, cast-iron diving-bell, a beautiful-toned 
electric organ by Bryceson & Sons, two grand pianos by Erard, six la 
lanterns, and a splendid collection of nearly 4,0vv dissolving views highiy 
finished and painted with great skill, and a large quantity of very expensive 
optical and electrical apparatus, used in the world-renowned entertainments 
given for so many years in this building, numerous cleverly executed models, 
fittings of theatre, scenery, theatrical wardrobe, and miscellaneous Effects, 
—May be viewed on the Friday and Saturday and day precediog the Sale ; 
and Catalogues had on the Premises ; or of Messrs. RUSHWORTH, ABBOTT, 
& STEVENS, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 22, Savile-row, Kegent-street, W. 











PATERNOSTER ROW.—TO BE LET, 


with immediate possession, a LARGE WAREHOUSE and SHOP, 
eonsisting of tive floors, situate in Warwick-lane, and adjoining P. 
row. Recently put into thorough repair.—For further particulars aod 








The Council will, if they think it necessary, call iu prof: 
in the matter of the adjudication, 

The Designs to be seut in to Mr. THOMAS SHELMERDINE, jun., Corporation 
Surveyor, addressed as above, not later than 10 A.M. on the IsT JUNE 
NEXT. By Order, 

J. RAYNER, Town Clerk. 


Municipal Offices, Liverpool, 6th February, 1882. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





WILLIAM WATKISS LLOYD, Esq., will, THIS DAY (SATURDAY), 
FEBRUARY 18TH, at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of FOUR LECTUKES on 
“Tit LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, CONSTRUCLION, and CHARACTER- 
IsTICS of the ILLAD and ODYSSEY.” 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses in the 
Season, lwo Guineas. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS and by Deceased 
MASTEKS of the BKITISH SCHUOL 1s NUW OPEN. Admittance (from 
9 AM, till 6 P.M. Js. Catalogue, 6d, ; or bound in cloth, with pencil, Is, 
Season Tickets, 5s, At Dusk the Galleries are lighted by the Electric sight. 


(5-ROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUT iv . Aa Al 
\ROSVENOR GALLERY.— WINTER 
EXHIBIVION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6, 
with a Coliection of Water-colour Drawings, and a Complece COLLECTION 
of the WOKKS of G. cr, WATTS, K.A., torming the first of a Scrics of 
Anuual Wiuter Exhibitions iilustrating the works of the most eminent 
living painters. Admission, One Shilling, Seuson Tickets, 58. 








{;XHIBITION of FINE ARTS, ROYAL 

ALBEKT HALL, 1882, will OPEN MONDAY, May 15TH,—Full parti- 

culars can wow be obiained Ly application to the MANAGER, Koyal Albert 
Hall, Kensington, 5.W. 


AD A 4 ry . 
FEW WORDS on ART: Advice and 
Warning how Spurious Proofs are Made, and other useful Informa- 
tion, Price is. Just published by GLADWELL BROTHERS, Gracechurch- 
street. May be had from all Booksellers. 








Al ’ AS A! J v 

ERMAN SOCIAL LIFEand THOUGHT. 

—A CUURSE of TEN LECTURES on the above subject will be 
deuvered by KAKL PEARSON, LL.B., B.A., Cambridge, at SOUTH PLACE 
ANSTITUTE, FINSBURY, on TUESDAY EVENINGs, at 7.30 o'clock. Fee 
for the Course, 5s. The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be delivered on 
TUESDA(, FEBRUARY 28TH. Admission Free to this Lecture.—Syllabus 
and Tickets muy be obtained at the Institute on the evenings of the 
Lectures, or upon application, by post, to the Hon. Sec., CONRAD THES, 
76, Grahum-roud, Hackney, E. 


x , x . ° ys 

A GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 

one of the First London Art Schools is aesirous of TEACHING 

ViAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
Schvol.—Address, W. LH. M., 48, St, George’s-road, S.W. 


HE ELECTRIC LIGHT.—A Gentleman 

is prepared to deliver a POPULAR LECTURE on the above subject, 

at public iustivutions, &c. ture protuse.y illustrated.—Address, E. B., 
care of Messrs, Shrimpton & Son, 25 and 24, Broad-street, Oxford. 





“The way to teach children is to study them, not books.”—COMENIUs, 
EXT EASTER, Mrs. CARTER will be 
ready to KECEIVE SIX CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her little 
boy.—F.r further particulars apply to Mre. K. O. CARTER, Burgess-hill, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 








w iv 
RARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
ebtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL KOW 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most celebrated collecti A Catal of a small portion 
of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 


*,* Established above 60 years. 








cards to view apply to Messrs. FAKEBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK, & Co., 5 and 
6,1 place, Strand, and 18, Uid Broad-street, E.C, 





RINTING and PUBLISHING of 


PERIODICALS, BOOKS, aud PAMPHLETS of all kinds, at very 
moderate charges, by the TAVISTOCK PRESS, 27, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C., under ptionably ad i: 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., Printers 


@ and Publishers.—Printers of the * CABINET-MAKER and ART 
FUKNISHER.” High-class, Ciear Printing from New Types at Trade Scale, 
Prompt Estimates for Books, Periodicais, Pamphlets, and Catalogues. 
Magazine Handbills, in good style, 3s. per 1,000, 

91, Gracechurch-street, London; Works (in direct Telephonic Con- 
nexion), 4, White Hart-court, Bishopsgate. 


(SHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Now ready, gratis, GEORGE FINDLEY’S CATALOGUE, No. 45. 
Apply to 89, High-street, Leicester, 


ONDON LIBRARY. 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841, 
PaTRoN—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
io various 1 Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes 


of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 




















The Collection comprises more than One Million 
Volumes of Modern Works of every shade of opinion on 
all subjects of general interest. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and 
an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forth- 
coming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





Mupre’s Sexvect Liprary (Limited), New Oxyorp SraBet. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver 
Books at the Residences of Subscribers in every part of 
London, on a plan which has given general satisfaction 
for many years. 
SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs 
already subscribe to this Department of MUDIL'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and obtain a constant succession 
of the Best New Books as they appear. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Mvoie’s Sevect Lisgary (Limited), New Oxrorp Sr1revl. 
City Office—2, Kina Srregr, CHEapsipE. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE EARLDOM of MAR: 


In Sunshine and Shade during Five Hundred Years. 
By the late ALEXANDER, EARL of CRAWFORD and BALCARRES. 


‘Tt is one of the most learned expositions of peerage history and of peerage law which it has been our fortune 


to find,’—Morning Post. 





Epinntncu: DAVID DOUGLAS, 9, Castze Srreer, 
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CLARENDON PRESS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCENTUATION. By HENRY W. CHAND- 
LER, M.A., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy; Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. [Just published, 








Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of GREEK HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. By E. L. HICKS, M.A., late Fellow 
aud Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


(Just published. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


P. OVIDII NASONIS IBIS ex Novis 
Codicibvs Edidit Scholia Vetera Commentarivm cvm 
Prolegomenis Appendice Indice Addidit R. ELLIS 
Collegii Trinitatis apvd Oxonienses Socivs. 

[Just published. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ASPECTS of POETRY: being Lectures 


delivered at Oxford. By JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, 
LL.D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford; Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. 





Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


LIVY. Books V., VI., and VII., from the 
War against Veii to the Beginning of the Samnite 
Wars. With Introduction and Notes by A. R. CLUER, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 





Extra fcap. 8vo, price 2s, 


SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. The 
LIFE of KING HENRY the FIFTH. Edited by 
WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





London: 
Henry Frowpsz, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7, Paternoster-row, 





COMMONWEALTH STATE-PAPERS, 1655. 
Now ready, ia imp. Svo, pp. 738, price 15s,, cloth. 


CALENDAR of STATE-PAPERS, 


Pomestic Series, during the COMMONWEALTH, preserved in H.M. 
Public Record Office. Vol, VIIL, 1655, Edited by MARY ANN LVERETT 
GREEN. Published under the Directioa of the Master of the Kolls aud with 
the Sunction of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


*,* The most important historical point in the present volume is the 
development, detection, and frustration of a widespread plot for she 
restoration of monarchy, called, from the locality of the principal risiug, 
the Salisbury Insurrection. 

London: LONGMANS & Co. and TRUBNER & CO. Oxford : PARKER & Co. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK and 

DovuGeias & FOULIS. Dublin: A. THOM & Co. 


1882. 


Now ready, Twenty-second Annual Publication, price 50s., elegantly bound. 
edicated by permission to H.K.U. the Prince of Wales, 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untithd 
Aristocracy of Great Britain and [releu!. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Uxford, Containiog Not.ces of the Descent, 
Hirth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,0u0 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Kecord of the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which 
they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country Kesidences, 
Clubs, &c. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


TRUBNER & CO’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Post 8vo, pp. 568, cloth, 16s. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 


Its History, People, and Products. 
By W. W. HUNTER, C.1.E., LL.D. 


Being a revised form of the Article ‘‘India”’ in the 
** Imperial Gazetteer of India,” remodelled into chapters, 
brought up to date, and incorporating the general 
results of the Census of 1881. 

** An account of the country which is not only complete, 


but absolutely trustworthy, and such as no private enter- 
prise alone could have produced.”— Times. 





A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
to the QURAN. 


To which is prefixed SALE’S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, with 
additional Notes aud Emendations, Together with a complete Index to 
the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. E. VM, WHEKKY, 
M.A,, Lodiana. Vol. I. Post 8vo, pp. xii—392, cloth, 12s. d. 


YUSUF and ZULAIKHA: 
A Poem. By Jami. 


Translated from the Persian into English Verse. By Kh. T. HW. 
GRIFFITH. Post 8vo, pp. xii—302, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


TSUNI-—IIGOAM: 
The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 


By T. HAHN, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town. 
Post 5vo, pp. xii—154, cloth, 7s, Gd. 


“A most valuable contribution to the comparative stuly of religion and 
mythology.”—Professor MAX MULLER, iu the Nineteenth Century. 


A SON of BELIAL: 
Autobiographical Sketches. 


By NITRAM TRADLEG, University of Bosphorus. 
pp. viii—260, cloth, 5s. 


DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE: a Novel. 
By W. D. Howells. 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth, 6s, 


THE FATE of MADAME LA TOUR: 
A Tale of the Great Salt Lake. 
By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE MIND of MENCIUS; or, Political 
Economy founded upon Moral Philosophy. 


A Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher Mencius, The 
Text Translated, with Explanations, by the Kev. E, FABKK, 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by the Kev. A. B. HUTCHIN 
SON, C.M.S., Hong Kong. Post 8vo, pp. xvi—294, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


COINS of the JEWS: 
Being a History of the Jewish Coinage 
and Money in the Old and New Testaments. 


By F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. xii—330, with 279 
Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets, cloth, 42s, 

*,* The above can also be had as Vol. IL of the “ International 
Beant on Ontamtaiie.” 





Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 124, limp cloth, circuit, price 2s. 6d. ; 
‘reuch morucco, 3s, 6d. 


HE TEMPTATION of JOB, and other 
Poems. By ELLEN PALMER, 
Liverpool: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 51, South Castle-street ; 
oudou: 32, ¥ cet street. 


[© YoU WANT a GOOD ATLAS for 8 


PKESENT or OTUERWISE ? 


UY 
LETTS’S POPULAR. 
They are the Newest, the Best, the Cheapest, and contain information not 
to be found in any other, 
SERIES ONE,—Thirty-six General Maps, with Consulting Index, 
SERIES TWO.—Forty Maps of British Empire, including India, on Large 
Scale, with Pians of Towns and Cities, Geological Maps, &c. 
PRICES OF EITHER SERIES, 
Paper Edition. Boards, luvs, td.; cioto, 12s, 6d. ; 
17s. 6d. ; fall morocco, 33s. td 
Cloth Mounted Edition. Cloth, 25s. ; haif-calf or morocco, 31s. Gu. ; 
ull morocco, £3, 


RITISH IMPERIAL ATLAS: 
being the two foregoing bound together, 

,, Seventy-Six Maps and Pians, and Consulting Index of 22,000 Names, 
PAPER EDITION, Cloth bourds, gilt edges .. p 





half-calf or morocco, 






oveccccccccccce 1 0 

Nalf-caif or morocco, gilt Cdges .........cccccccccceccceccces tit 6 
Full morocco, for Presentation ..........6. ccc caccceccecccce 212 6 
CLOTH MOUNTED EDITION, Cloth boards....0002020000002072 276 
alf-calf or moroccy, giit C€GES.......00ccceccccccscceccsence 214 0 

Full morocco, for Presentation .............++00ceecccccerece 6s 


Prospe:tuses feom all Vooksel!ers avd Static ners, or 
LETrs (LIN ITEL), LONDON BRIDGE, FL”. 


iu paper wrapper, 40s, 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. Post 8vo, pp. 335, cloth, lbs, 


* Not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a 
distinct step in tue treatmeut of the subject, but also a usetul work of 
reference.”"— dcauemy. 


INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of LANGUAGE: 


a Critical Survey of the History and Methods of Comparative Puilology 
of the Indo-European Lar guages. y B. DELBRUCK, Authorised 
Translation, with a Preface by the Author. 
os. ; paper, 45, td 


EPISODES in the LIVES of 
MEN, WOMEN, and LOVERS. 
By Edith Simcox. 


Loaertly 


Svo, pp. xiv—142, cloth, 


Crown #vo, cloth, 


CONTENTS, 
In Memoriam. VI. Men, our Brothers, 
], Consolations. Vil, Looking in the Glass. 
li. A Diptych. Vi. Love and Fricmusbip 
I1!, someone had Blandered. IX. Eclipse. 
1V. Midsummer Morn, X. Tue Shadow of Death, 
V. At Auchor, XI. Sat est Vixisse, 





Loxpox; TRUBNER & CO., Lupgate Hitt, 





NOTICE. —-The Second Volume will be 
published on March 1st. 





Now ready, Vol. I., imp, 8vo, cloth, 25s. ; or 
half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


A Complete Encyclopaedic Lexicon, 
Literary, Scientific, and Technological. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly 
Augmented, 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings printed 
in the Text, 


1 leer new Edition will contain about 130,000 words, or 
about 30,000 more than the former Edition, 12,000 more 

than any English dictionary hitherto published, and double 

those in the latest edition of Dr. Johnson's great work. 


As a Literary Dictionary the Imperial Dictionary 
defines the various meanings attached to words by writers 
both new and old; explains idiomatic phrases and peculiar 
constructions; distinguishes obsolete from current meanings 
and usages, and carefully discriminates between words 
closely synonymous in signification; while it is enriched 
with many thousands of illustrative quotations. 


As a Screntiric AND TxEcHNOLOGICAL Dictionary it 
explains a vast number of terms belonging to all branches 
of science and the arts, many of them of recent introduction, 
and its Encyclopaedic character enables it to treat these 
with a fullness similar to that of an Encyclopaedia, and to 
convey an amount of information regurding an infinite 
variety of topics not usually found in dictionaries. 


The accurate illustrative engravings, which are intended 
to supplement the verbal detiuitions, communicate explana- 
tion through the eye in a manner as clear and distinct as it 
is attractive. 

The Etymology in this new Edition has been altogether 
rem delied and brought up to the present state of know- 


ledge on the subject, and the Pronunciation has been 
inserted throughout. 


From the SPECTATOR. 


“There are many reasons why this remarkable book 
should receive at a reviewer's hands a very dilferent fate 
from that which usually befals new editions. For one 
thing, a new edition which takes ten years to prepare, the 
bulk of the articles in which have been completely re- 
written, which contains 30,000 words more than its pre- 
decessor, and is so far different from it that the treatment 
of the important subject of Etymology is practically 
revolutionised, must be considered as in effect a new work, 
‘ It, is only the first volume that is yet before us; but 
after a careful comparison of it with the original edition, 
and after testing it in the light of the claims set forth in the 
Preface, we have no hesitation in saying that it will prove a 
most thorough piece of workmanship, and that among 
reference books of its class it will hold the first place, both 
as an authority and a source of instruction and entertain- 
ment,”” 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“The etymologies have been rewritten in the light of the 

most recent researches, and may be accepted as, on the 
whole, accurate throughout; they are, as a rule, clear and 
laudably concise. ‘The definitions are specially full, and 
serve all the purposes of a condensed cyclopaedia. Special 
pains have evidently been taken with this most important 
part of an English dictionary. We have tested the vocabu- 
lary in all directions, and have found nothing of importance 
wanting. ‘he terms introduced by recent science, and 
which are so frequently introduced into every-day literature, 
are all there, so far as we have tested, and their definitions 
are admirably clear and accurate. . . . The illustra- 
tions, carefully and accurately executed, are a most im- 
portant help to the understanding of the definitions and 
descriptions.” 
The work will be completed in 4 vols., at 25s. 
each, in cloth; or at 31s. 6d. each, in half-morocco. 
Vol. I. was issued on November 1, and the other 
Three Volumes will follow at intervals of four 
months—namely, Ist March, July, and November, 
1882, respectively. 

Fully Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Payes, may 
be had from the Booksellers, or will be sent, post/ree, by 
the Publishers on application. 


lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Second Edition of 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, containing Three New 
Serial Stories, is now ready at all News- 
agents’ and Railway Bookstalls, price /s. 





AN INTRODUCTION 
to the SURVEY of 
WESTERN PALESTINE: 


Its Waterways, Plains, and Highlands. By TRELAW- 
NEY SAUNDERS. In demy 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in AFRICA: 
being a Record of Nine Years’ Sport and Travel in the 
Far Interior of Africa. By FREDERICK COURTENEY 
SELOUS. With Nineteen Full-page Illustrations, en- 
graved by Whymper and Pearson, and a Map. In 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 

“The most famous hunter in all South Africa.” 
American. 
“*This is undoubtedly one of the best works of the kind 
that has ever appeared.” — Whitehall Review. 


THE FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY in 
the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the FIRST 
EMPIRE. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY 
JACKSON, Author of “Old Paris,’ ‘‘The Old 
Régime,” ‘ke. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with 
Several Portraits, 24s. 

“This book cannot fail to be an attractive one.” 
Illustrated London News. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton 


BAKER, Author of ‘‘ French Society from the Fronde 
to the Great Revolution.”” New and Popular Edition, 
carefully Revised. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Peg 

Woftington, 6s. 
“‘Eminently readable. In this corrected forna it 
% worthy of ranking as a standard work of reference for all 

are interested in the history of the British stage.” 

Perthshire Constitutional. 








“A marvel of cheapness.”’—Noles and Queries. 


NGOLDSBY LEGENDS. People’s Edition. 
With Forty Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel. Price 6d. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
MARRIAGE. 
THE INHERITANCE. 
DESTINY. 


Printed from the Original Edition Annotated by the 
Author. 6 vols., 2ls.; or separately, each 2 vols., 7s. 





Popular Novels at all Libraries, 
THE GARDEN of EDEN. In 3 vols., 


crown 8vo. 

“In parts the novel approaches greatness—a word not to 
be used lightly, but often in this case; so nearly reached, 
that its future attainment by the same ‘pen is far from im- 
probable.”’—Globe. 

“The work of a cultivated and observant mind. . Itis 
thoroughly readable, unexceptionable in tone, and wr “itten in 
an intelligible and eseaaapnoen sal style.’—Athenaeum. 


ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By Lady Violet 

GREVILLE » Author of “ Faiths and Fashions,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A work of genius, may most justly be added by any fair 
critic to the title of this novel, for such it assuredly is, and 
those who follow Zoe through her career will be insensible 
indeed if they fail to appreciate the life-like imagery, the 
realistic romance, and the natural sentiment with which the 

tory literally teems.”— Whitehall Review. 


JACK URQUHARTS DAUGHTER. By 


PAMELA SNEYD. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


A MERE CHANCE. By Ada Cambridge, 


Author of “In Two Years’ Time,” &. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








WM. H. ALLEN & CO/S 


NEW BOOKS, 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECHSS in PAR- 


LIAMENT. From her Accession to the Present Time. 
A Compendium of the History of Her Majesty’s Reign 
Told from the Throne. Edited and Compiled by F. 
SIDNEY ENSOR, Author of ‘Through Nubia to Dar- 
foor.’”? Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS: being a 


Practical Guide for the Home Stage. By AN OLD 
STAGER. With Pictorial Suggestions for Scenes after 


Designs by Shirley Hodson, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[This day. 





WITH the BOERS inthe TRANSVAAL. 


By C. L. NORRIS-NEWMAN, Author of “In Zululand 
with the British.”” 8vo, with Maps. [In a few days. 





(BORNEO.) 
PIONEERING in the FAR EAST, and 


Journeys to California in 1849, and to the White Sea in 
1878. By LUDWIG VERNER HELMS. With Illustra- 
tions from Original Sketches and Photographs. 8vo, 18s. 





SHADOWS of the PAST: the Auto- 


biography of General Kenyon. Edited by J. (SALE 
LLOYD, Author of “The Hazlehurst Mystery,” ‘ Ruth 
Everingham,” ‘* Ragamuffins,” “The Silent Shadow,” 





&c., &c. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
EGYPT: Political, Financial, and 
Strategical. Together with an Account of its Engineer- 


mg ¢ ‘apabilities and Agricultural Resources. By 
GRIFFIN W. VYSE, late on Special Duty in Egypt 
and Afghanistan for H.M. Government. Crown 8vo, 
with Maps, 9s. 


ON and OFF DUTY: being Leaves 
from an Officer’s Note-Book. By SAMUEL PASFIELD 
OLIVER (C — Reserve List), late Royal Artillery, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &e. 4to, cloth, with Thirty-Seven 
Full-page Illustrations, 14s, 





ON BOARD a UNION STEAMER: a 


Compilation. By Captain 8. P. OLIVER. To which is 
added “*A SKETCH ABROAD, ” by Miss DORETON. 
8vo, with Frontispicce, 8s. 





REFORM of PROCEDURE in PAR- 
LIAMENT to CLEAR the BLOCK of PUBLIC BUSI.- 
NESS. By W. T. McCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE MILITARY HISTORY of the 
MADRAS ENGINEERS and PIONEERS. By Major 
H. M. VIBART, Royal (late Madras) Engineers. 2 vols., 
with numerous Maps and Plans. Vol. 1., 8vo, 32s, 





/ . 

ASHE PYEE, the Superior Country; 
or, the Great Attractions of Burma ~ British Enter- 
prise and Commerce. By Colonel W. I’. B, LAURIF, 
Author of ‘Our Burmese Wars pang ‘Relations with 
Burma.” Crown 8vo, ds, 


A HOME RULER: a Story for Girls. 
By MINNIE YOUNG and RACHEL TRENT.  Illus- 
trated by C. P. Colnaghi. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


PRAIRIE and FOREST: a Guide to 


the Field Sports of North America. A Description of 
the Game of North America, with Personal Adventures 
in its Pursuit. By PARKER GILLMORE (Ubique), 
Author of ‘‘The Great Thirst Land,” “ Encounters with 
Wild Beasts,’ &c. Crown 8vo, with Thirty-Five Ilus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. 





Lonpon: 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warextoo Prace. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


Will be published on Wednesday next. 


NORDENSKIOLD’S VOYAGE around 


ASIA and EUROPE : a Popular Account of the North-East oy of 
the “ Vega.” By Lieut. A. HOVGAARD, of the Royal Danish N: 
and member of the ** Vega” Expedition. ‘Demy 8vo, cloth, with ae 
Fifty Illustrations and Three Maps, 21s. 
A popular account of this voyage, by a prominent member of it, will, no 
doutt, be welcomed by the English people, who have devoted more atten. 
tion and energy, and sacrificed more lives and property, for Arctic explora- 
tion than any other nation. 
= The work is written with the concurrence of Professor Nordenskivld. 


COOTE (Walter)—SOUTH by EAST: a 


Descriptive Record of Four Years’ Travel in the Southern and Eastern 

Hemispheres. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth Ys with Two Megs, Three 

Full-page Engravings, and upwards of Forty Woodcuts, 2 inte, 
Vow 


The above work contains an account of the author’s experiences duting 
four years’ wanderings in the following countries and islands :—AUSTRAL- 
ASIAN COLONIES—Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand ; PACIFIC ISLANDS—Fiji, Norfolk Islands, Sandwich Islands, New 
Hebrides, Santa Cruz Group, Solomon Islands, and New Caledonia ; Tur 
FaR EastT—The China Ports, Foochow and District, the Japanese Ports, 
the Nagasendo Road, Nikko, Tokio, Kioto, &c.; SPANISH AMERICA— 
Central ey Ecuador, wi Chi mg the River Plate, and Brazil. The 
. Whymper, from Sketches by the 














Author, Native I Drawings. rfl bony 


THE NEW ADDITION TO THE SERIES OF ART TEXT-BOOKS — 
Edited by E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


A MANUAL of SCULPTURE: Egyptian, 
ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ROMAN. By GEORGE REDFORD, F.R.C.s. 
With 160 Iilustrations, a Map of Ancient Greece, and a Chronological 
List of Ancient Sculptors and their Works. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
_ price 5s, abs (Will be ready next week, 


INCLUDING TWO YEARS AT THE COURT OF KING MTESA, 


UGANDA and the EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 


With a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahr-el-Ghazel and Dar- 
four. With a New Map of 1,200 miles in these Provinces, numerous 
Illustrations, and speci: Scientific Notes. By R. W. FELKIN, F.R.G.S,, 
__and C. T. WILSON, M.A., F.R.G.S, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


MAGYARLAND: a Narrative of Travels 


ary the Snowy Carpathians and Great Alféld of the Magyar. 
By A FELLO 











h 
W of the CARPATHIAN SOCIETY (Diploma of 1881), and 
Author of “The Indian Alps.” 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, with 
about 120 Woodcuts from the Author’s own Sketches and Drawings, 38s. 


‘eady. 

** The authoress is a born artist both with her pen and pencil.”—Times. 

“This extremely inte-esting work. . Full of information, A 

* Magyarland’ is, indeed, entitled from every point of view to much praise,” 
St. James's Gazette. 


‘THE NEW WORK BY Ww. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


HESPEROTHEN: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 218, ___ [Now ready. | 


VICTOR HUGO and his TIMES. Trans- 
lated from the French of A. BARBOU, by ELLEN E. FREWER. 120 
Illustrations, many of them from designs by Victor Hugo himself. 
_Super royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, (Ready. 


MANITOBA: its ‘Infancy, Growth, and 
Present Condition, By the Rev. Prof. BRYCE, _ A., LL.D, with Maps 
__and Illustrations. Cloth extra, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


ENGLISH WORK and SONG, and and the 


FORESTS of the SOUTH : being Representations of ola English Patriot- 
ism and Roman Domestic Life. With other Poems. By AN ENGLISH- 
_ MAN, _Crown 8vo, cloth | extra, 3s. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, pp. 416, price 12s, 6d. 


NOAH’S ARK; or, Mornings in the Zoo: 
being a Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History. By PHIL 
ROBINSON, Author of ** My Indian Garden,” “* Under the Punkah,” &c. 

A most charming and humorous book. 

Epitome of Contents:—Chap. 1. The World's Great Beast-Gathering.— 
2. Shut up in the Ark.—3. In the Zoological Gardens.—4. The Monkey 
¥olk.—5, The Elephants.—6, The Elephant’s Fellow-Countrymen.—7. Cats, 
—8. Bears, Wolves, Dogs, Rats.—9. The Sea Folk.—10, Of Some Birds.— 
Le _ Fishes. —12. Insects. 


AMERICAN MEN of LETTERS. Edited 
by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, The Volumes are small post 8vo, 
of 25 to 300 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. [Ready. 
NOAH WEBSTE R. _ By Hor ACE | E, E, SCUDDER, _ [Aeady._ 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH for the FRANK- 


LIN RECORDS. By WILLIAM H, GILDER, Second in Command of 
the Expedition, 1 vol.,8vo, with Maps and Iliustrations, price 12s, 6d, 

















The NEW ADDITION to LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS is 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 


THOMAS uN ARDY. New Edition. . Cloth extra, 6s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE in the Reign of 


VICTORIA. By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. With a Forty-paze 
Frontispiece, giving some Hundreds of” —— of the Signatures of 
__ Authors. Second Edition, _Cloth extra, 2s. 6 i 


A LADY TRADER; or, Adventures in the 
__ Transvaal. By Mrs. HECKFORD. ? vol., cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRITISH COLONIES. Edited by F. 5. 
PULLING, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, and formerly I’rofessor at the 

Yorkshire College, Leeds. Price 3s, 6d. New Volume now ready. 


SPAIN. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, 


M.A., Chaplain at St. Jean de Luz. 


SWEDEN and NORWAY. By the Rev. 


E. li. WOODS, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
(Now ready. 





~ London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Seartz, & RivincToN, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1882. 
No. 511, New Series. 


Tax Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the EpirTor. 








LITERATURE. 
The Making of England. By John Richard 
Green. With Maps. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. GREEN’s new book possesses all the 
well-known charms of his fascinating style, 
and combines with them a great many other 
excellences in a far higher degree than usual. 
The “ Short History ” was picturesque in the 
extreme, but its picturesqueness was almost 
cloying. Mr. Green aimed at effect in season 
and out of season, till the very uniformity of 
the success actually marred its total effective- 
ness. There were too many plums and too 
little sound digestible matter. In his new 
book he has avoided this rare fault without 
ever once growing dull or forgetting his 
exquisite literary skill. Where the subject 
demands it, his colours are as bright and as 
vivid as ever; but, where logical argument or 
grave philosophical reflection is needed, Mr. 
Green rises to the situation, and the weightier 
passages thus interspersed between his glow- 
ing word-pictures certainly whet the reader’s 
appetite far better than the uninterrupted 
feast which he used to spread so much too 
lavishly before us. Moreover, his present 
book is a piece of real original research. We 
do not say that it probes very deep into the 
fundamental question. As far as scholarship 
goes, it cannot compare with Mr. Elton’s 
profoundly learned and broadly scientific work 
just published, which deals with much the 
same period; but, looking at it as an essay 
written wholly within the narrow bounds of 
Mr. Freeman’s Teutonic school, and based 
almost entirely upon the documentary evi- 
dence, it deserves high praise for its thorough- 
ness and its general ability. It marks Mr. 
Green as a competent original historian, not 
a mere clever adapter and literary confectioner 
of other men’s solid material. 

Regarded from the ultimate critical stand- 
point, every history must stand or fall, not 
according as it is amusing or dull, but accord- 
ing as it is true or false. Now, Mr. Green’s 
book contains a great deal of matter which, 
toa large and growing school of investigators, 
appears utterly mistaken and misleading ; and 
it becomes the duty of criticism to point such 
matter out frankly and fearlessly. Before 
doing so, however, let us begin with what 
seems the strongest part of Mr. Green’s work. 
His general sketch of the state of Britain at 
the date of the English invasion, and his mainly 
conjectural reconstruction of the course of the 
English conquest through the river-valleys 
and forests of the island, seem to us, on the 
Whole, most admirably performed. He is, 
perhaps, inclined to accept a little too readily 
the earliest dubious entries in the English 








Chronicle, and sometimes he even attaches an 
excessive importance to the mere fanciful 
amplifications of Henry of Huntingdon and 
William of Malmesbury ; but, as a rule, his 
keen topographical instinct and his extra- 
ordinary power of restoring mentally the 
ancient condition of the country enable him to 
follow the English wave across the face of 
Britain with an almost visual realisation which 
istruly marvellous. Even his uncritical habit 
of taking such myths as those of Port and 
Wihtgar, stripping them of their obviously 
unhistorical elements, and then quietly accept- 
ing the remainder, is so cleverly concealed by 
his admirable workmanship that one can 
hardly find it in one’s heart to blame him 
for it. And, when he comes to the firmer 
ground of Beda and the later Chronicle, his 
reconstructions are at once ingenious and 
highly probable. Indeed, two-thirds of the 
book may be accepted gratefully, without any 
reservation, by historians of every school as 
a valuable contribution to the clearing up of 
perhaps the darkest period in our whole 
annals. 

There remains, however, the fundamental 
question of Teutonism, the ultra-English 
spectacles which colour all Mr. Green’s con- 
ceptions of our early history. Not even 
Mr. Freeman himself is so savage an enemy 
of Welshmen as the Honorary Fellow of 
Jesus. The Britons, he will have it, were all 
absolutely driven out from the eastern half 
of modern England. And it is in estimating 
the evidence of this extermination that Mr. 
Green shows his characteristically weak side. 
He is not a man of the scientific temperament, 
and he cannot look at any but documentary 
evidence. Here the contrast with Mr. Elton’s 
method is very marked. The question whether 
the population of eastern Britain is a Celtic 
or a Teutonic one is essentially an anthropo- 
logical question, and all the anthropologists 
are absolutely agreed upon it. Time after 
time they have pointed out the markedly 
distinct Celtic or pre-Celtic physique in the 
very earliest conquered parts of England. 
But, strange to say, Mr. Green never even 
alludes to this side of the question. Gildas 
says nothing about it, therefore there were 
no Britons spared. ‘ Ay, but Gildas himself 
does say that some Britons were enslaved.” 
Oh, answers Mr. Green, with ready ingenuity, 
then they were probably all shipped off at 
once for sale at Rome. Could the force of 
preconception go further? Nay, Mr. Green 
even ventures beyond his teachers; for he 
suggests that London and York were laid 
low for half-a-century, though Canon Stubbs 
has distinctly declared the opposite; and he 
out-Freemans Mr. Freeman himself in the 
matter of the women who might presumably be 
spared by the conquerors. All this, too, he 
does with an air of positive certainty which 
may well deceive the unwary reader who 
does not know the slender nature of the 
evidence on which the assertions are based. 
Durovernum, he says, ‘‘ was left in blackened 
and solitary ruin” by Hengest’s army, just 
as though we had contemporary records of 
the event; and yet we know that in Athel- 
berht’s time two Roman churches remained 
standing within the town. London was still 
“the mart of many nations”? when the pall 


— 
of Baeda’s story, as it was under the Roman 


power. “ Deva,” Mr. Green tells us—should 
it not be Diva?—“was still the ‘ waste 
chester’ that A®thelfrith left it, when 2@thel- 
fled, 400 years after, made it her Chester 
on the Dee.” But how do we know that 
4Ethelfrith really destroyed it, and must 
it not have risen again in the Mercian days 
under Werburh? As a matter of fact, is it 
not most probably the Danes who made it 
into a “ waste chester’? Perhaps, however, 
the best example of Mr. Green’s method in 
this respect is to be found in his treat- 
ment of Rochester, which reappears in the 
days of A&thelberht “ no longer under its 
old name, but under that of the Jutish 
Hrof, who had, at last, taken it for his home, 
as Hrofes-ceaster.” Here Mr. Green has 
Beda on his side, it is true; but even Bada 
did not hint that the mythical Hrof was a 
Jute, and, indeed, he is as mere an eponym as 
Port or Wihtgar, and we will even venture to 
add as Cissa himself. Beda arrived at him 
by a simple piece of etymological guesswork. 
If Mr. Green will look into the Peutingerian 
tables, he will find Durobrive given as 
Rotibis. Omit the prefix Dwr, and the words 
are fairly identical. In a charter we get the 
intermediate form Hrofi-brevi (we leave 
oblique cases as they stand). Thus Hrofes- 
ceaster and Rochester stand to Rotibis much 
as the forms equivalent to Ritup-burh and 
Richborough stand to Ritupw and Rhutupie. 
The easy way in which Mr. Green accepts this 
purely conjectural Hrof, and then turns him, 
without one jot of evidence, into a Jutish 
pirate, is very typical of his historical style. 
In the matter of small inaccuracies, Mr. 
Green has certainly improved; but even now 
some industrious collector might gather 
together a goodly crop. His manner of 
dealing with proper names is most perplexing. 
We get Ethelward and Ethelburh by the side 
of Aithelfrith and Athelstan. In another 
place, AEthelburh re-appears as A®thelberga, 
while, four lines above, we come across a 
mysterious Quenburh, elsewhere called 
Quenburg. Beda’s Latinised forms are 
correctly transliterated into Old English in 
such instances as Eadwine and /XZthelfrith, 
where Mr. Green has Mr. Freeman to guide 
him; but in the case of minor personages, 
where this resource breaks down, we get false 
forms like Osfrid, Eadfrid, Eanfled, and 
Oswini. These, as well as the quotations 
from Beowulf and other Old English works— 
obviously taken from modern sources—raise 
a passing doubt whether Mr. Green really 
reads Old English at all. The place-names 
are equally confusing. Mr. Green knows of 
the local deity of Bath, Sul, yet he calls the 
Roman station Aquae Solis instead of Sulis. 
Where did he find the name Wightgaraburh ? 
Why is Nottingham called Snotinga, a 
genitivus pendens, instead of either Snotingas 
or Snotinga-ham? ‘Whence comes the oft- 
repeated form Saerobyrig for Searoburh ? 
Why should the names on the maps be made 
independent of case or even of analogy, so 
that one gets on the same sheet Bernicians, 
East Engle, West Saxons, Lindiswara, Kent, 
and Wilsetan? And why is the last name 
once given as Wiltswxtan, seeing that the ¢ 
in the modern form Wiltshire comes wholly 





first rises again from England in the opening 


from the later alternative, Wiltunscir ? Such 
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small points as these divert one’s attention 
at every turn from the main subject, and dis- 
figure an otherwise admirable book by their 
presence. But we have pointed out more 
than enough, and, indeed, it is an inevitable 
fault of brief criticism that it must seem to 
lay too much stress upon petty errors or 
ditferences of opinion, and too little upon 
general excellences. Taking it all in all, Mr. 
Green’s new book is a most useful contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a very dark period, 
and it stamps his place as a far higher one 
than that secured by his more captivating, but 
far less original, Short History of the English 
People. It will probably long represent the 
last word of the Teutonists on the nature and 
extent of the primitive English settlement. 
Grant ALLEN. 








Beicaro : being Essays on Sundry Aesthetical 
Questions. By Vernon Lee, (Satchell.) 
THERE is much in this thoroughly original 
and delightful book which reminds us of the 
essays of the eighteenth century. The author 
has not been in a hurry to write it—it seems 
almost an accident that called it forth; it 
bears no trace of that strain to express 
thoughts half developed, to steer through 
intricate channels of doubt to a doubtful 
goal, which characterises so much of the 
writing, and especially the writing on art, of 
the present day. Having lived from child- 
hood among works of art, and taken in the 
pleasures of painting and sculpture and music 
like air through the pores without analysis of 
delight, the writer’s opinions appear to have 
formed themselves unconsciously, to have 
grown with him (or her) till they attained a 
ripeness which demanded expression—expres- 
sion, if not careless, at least desultory, the 
fruit of many casual moods rather than a 
persistent plan, scattered in notes for personal 
relief and pleasure as in a diary. Later, the 
desire to compare disconnected impressions 
and in a loose way serry thoughts for the use 
of others, so that they may share the benefit 
of an unusual experience and be influenced by 
the writer’s views, has grown also, and hence 
this book. It is rare indeed to find so much 
thought conveyed in so easy a style—to find a 
writer who not only has so inuch that is fresh 
to say, but has so fresh a way of saying it. 
Such thoughtful abandon cannot be attained 
by the greatest care in “reading up” a sub- 
ject; and, though no doubt there is in the 
spontaneity of the style and the unstudied 
form of each essay much of that art which 
conceals itself, the book throughout has the 

flowing freshness of a natural spring. 

Viewed from within, these essays are frag- 
ments of mental biography, showing how 
certain scenes or pictures or stories have 
fired trains of thought which have resulted 
in the formation of opinion. Viewed from 
without, the essays are the author’s views of 
art illustrated by story and allegory. Of the 
“Child in the Vatican” the object is to show 
that the faculty of appreciating works of art 
is a gift denied to most, that the harmonies 
of form and colour and music are akin, and 
that the pleasure they give as harmonies 
cannot be taught, but is given by the works 
themselves. So the author tells us what is 





many children who wander through the 
galleries of the Vatican, the antique statues 
agree together to charm one and teach it 
their beauty. The education by the statue- 
daemons of their unconscious pupil is charm- 
ingly described. This is how, according to 
“ Vernon Lee,” she discovered her knowledge : 


‘¢ And one day the child looked at itself and 
perceived it was a child no longer; knew all 
of a sudden that in those drowsy years of 
childish passion and day-dreams it had been 
learning something which others did not know. 
For it heard one day afew pages of a symphony 
of Mozart’s—the first it had ever heard save 
much more modern music—and those bars of 
symphony were intelligible words, conveyed 
to the child a secret. And the secret was, ‘ We 
are the brethren, the sounding ones, of the 
statues ; and all we who are brethren, whether 
in stone or sound or colour or written word, 
shall to thee speak in such a way that thou 
shalt recognise us, aud distinguish us from 
others, and thou shalt love and believe only in 
us and those of our kin.’ ” 


In “ Cherubino,” the author’s theme is the 
natural limits of expression assigned to each 
art, especially music, This is illustrated by 
Mozart’s song in the ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro” 
sung by the page—the well-known “ Voi che 
sapete.” “Vernon Lee” had _ identified 
Cherubino with Mozart, forgetting Beau- 
marchais, and associated the song so exclu- 
sively with the character as to think that the 
one was the intentional expression by the artist 
of the other. The writer describes, however, 
how the song was once sung by a young 
Creole girl, who left out the page altogether, 
and gave only the ‘‘ beautiful work of art,” the 
“lovely pattern made out of sounds,” “un- 
consciously carrying out the design of the 
composer,” in which “ there was and could be 
(inasmuch as it was purely beautiful) no page 
Cherubino.” 

This way of conveying ideas is very 
fascinating, and has an effect of creating 
activity in the reader’s mind which no other 
mode can equal. From first to last there 
is a continuous and delightful stimulation 
of thought. The book will lead to conversa- 
tion, dreaming, speculation, and all kinds of 
pleasant and healthy mental exercise ; and it 
is interspersed with such perfect little sketches 
of scenery, and passages of so much eloquence, 
that it is a literary treat to read it. At the 
same time it is puzzling and inconclusive. 
Opinions based upon a personal experience 
like that of “Cherubino,” or a “ fairy tale ” 
invented for the purpose of explaining one, 
need verification from the personal experience 
of the reader to obtain acceptance. So many 
have been “ children in the Vatican” that the 
essential truth of this allegory will be 
frequently admitted; but even in this the 
closing words of our quotation will seem to 
many as excessive and unnecessary as the 
passage we have printed in italics isill-expressed. 
As to “ Cherubino,” the difficulty of acceptance 
is much greater. There is so much to be taken 
for granted on the author’s credit. We must 
believe that the girl had “an unswerving 
artistic instinct, a complete incapacity of con- 
ceiving the artistically wrong,” that Mozart 
did not mean to give us Cherubino, and many 
other things about which we might possibly 
disagree with ‘‘ Vernon Lee”’ even if we had 





called in the book a “fairy tale.” Of the 











author has shown us in “ Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice,” the impressions made upon him (or 
her) by works of art are not infallible, and 
we may fairly hesitate to accept as argument 
a succession of fancies aroused by the singing 
of asong. But—and this is more important 
—it does not amount to much if we so accept 
them, for persons do not sing songs expressive 
of their characters, and a composer has quite 
enough to do to invent an air suitable to the 
sentiment to be expressed, without thinking 
who is to sing it. The question, ‘ Could 
Mozart have given us Cherubino?” is not to 
be answered by the examination of a song. 

In “ Ruskinism” we have a very power- 
ful exposure of the falseness of a system 
of criticism, which confuses the moral right 
and wrong with the artistic right and wrong, 
and also a very clever analysis of the great 
man’s mind; but, in the effort to prove that 
beauty is only physical and art only innocent, 
the writer, both in this and in the “ Dialogue 
on Poetic Morality,” seems to us to forget 
that beauty is not the sole aim of the visible 
arts, and that the “arts” of painter, sculptor, 
poet, and the writer of essays like Belcaro 
are on the same level with regard to mo- 
rality. The visible arts have two sources— 
the desire to make beauty, and the de- 
sire to make visible resemblances of things 
known, and the pleasure given by recognition 
is so great that it sometimes, as in the 
modern French realistic school, ousts beauty 
almost entirely. Art is simply a mode of 
expression, and there is no more virtue 
in tagging of rhymes than in ordering a 
group, no more evil in a clumsy phrase than 
in a bad piece of foreshortening. In other 
words, the subject, whether of painting or 
sermon, is no part of “art” as “ Vernon Lee” 
narrows the meaning of that word. As 
artists, both painter and preacher are bound to 
do their best; but this does not affect their 
morality. There is no reason why “ Vernon 
Lee” or his readers should, therefore, feel any 
depression of spirits when they realise the 
fact that such “art” has no moral value. 
But Art of any kind which is independent of 
expression—the beautiful arrangement of 
words in lyrics of little sense; the arrange- 
ment of lines and curves in purely decorative 
design; the arrangement of notes in ordinary 
dance-tunes—while it is the purest art, is not 
art as that word is generally applied to the 
works of men like Phidias, Michelangelo, and 
Beethoven. Such art to them is merely the 
means of expression of ideas and emotions ; 
and their works are not only innocent and 
beautiful, but noble or ignoble, moral or im- 
moral, according to the ideas or emotions 
expressed and the manner of expressing them. 
If “pure beauty” consists in the loveliness 
of the “ pattern,” a purely beautiful picture 
should look as well one way up as the other, 
and a barrel organ might be the most perfect 
of instruments. Cosmo MonxHovseE. 
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very acceptable. He under-estimates, how- 
ever, considerably the amount of information 
already available. His notice of Kairoan, 
for instance, has been more than anticipated 
hy—to mention only English writers—Col. 
Playfair and Mr. Rae. It is inconsistent, 
too, to assert as his reason for writing that 
“no work has appeared descriptive of the 
present most interesting state of affairs in 
the Regency,” and then to pass over the 
entire question of the French occupation on 
the plea that so much has been said about it 
already! His work will for many readers 
be divested of another attraction by the 
almost entire omission of any reference to 
the archaeological treasures of the country. 
But within the limits to which the author 
expressly confines himself—viz., “ the present 
condition of the country, its towns, districts, 
and people”—he gives some curious and 
interesting details. With ancient history he 
is less happy, as, ¢.g., when, forgetting the 
long episode of Vandal rule, he states that 
Tunis “received its autonomy only with 
Islam.” Not that he ean be said quite to 
ignore the Vandals, for he classes them, along 
with Jews, Arabs, and Berbers, as among 
the races at present inhabiting the Regency. 
He finds it “ incomprehensible why the Arabs 
could call this [Tunis] the ‘green town.’” 
We fancy that epithet might have been well 
applied in the early Arab times both to the 
town and to the now treeless country around. 
The author, indeed, alludes, like other travel- 
lers, to this contrast, but he hardly explains the 
change adequately when he says the “ forests 
were sacrificed to the fanaticism of Islamitic 
hands.” It was the native Berber rulers who, 
for the purpose of diverting the Arab invasion, 
committed such havoc that the people 
welcomed the invaders in hope of arresting 
it; but a good deal of forest remained in 
Bruce’s days, and the destruction of later 
centuries has been the result of mere reckless- 
ness and ignorance. 

The author has no doubt that the French 
occupation will be a gain to the people. The 
great resources of the country will be de- 
veloped. Harbours will be opened, especially 
that of Biserta, the importance of which, as 
@ counterpoise to our position at Malta, was 
urged upon the British Government some 
years ago by Admiral Spratt. Archaeological 
investigation will be stimulated, and ancient 
monuments will, perhaps for the first time 
in 2,000 years, cease to be used as quarries. 

The official class, he tells us, are, as a 
rule, not Tunisians, but of ‘* Mameluke ’”’—z.e., 
mongrel Greek and Levantine—origin. There 
is no spirit of caste; all offices are bought; 
the Vizier of to-day was a barber yesterday, 
and fills the new situation, as these people do, 
with perfect dignity and self-possession. But 
this democratic equality is no safeguard 
against tyranny; the people, we are told, are 
ground down by extortion and injustice. The 
apparent listlessness of the trader in the 
bazaar, and the small amount of business done, 
are explained by the fact that, though many 
have amassed enough to live upon, they are 
obliged to appear to practise some means of 
livelihood, for fear of provoking suspicion, 
and plunder. Our author’s picture is only 
relieved by the very interesting account 
he gives of the patriarchal justice admin- 


istered, with full popular approval, by the 
Bey. He seems unaware of the steady 
progress of justice and order under the late 
administration of Khair-ed-din Pasha; and 
he considers the general distress to be such 
that a foreign occupation would be welcome. 
He mentions, however, a circumstance which 
rather militates against this view—viz., the 
popular opposition to a recent attempt to 
reform the judiciary on the European system ; 
and he further states that the Bey’s un- 
popularity is due rather to his concessions to 
Europeans than to any hatred of oppression. 
The advantage to a Mohammedan people of 
a transfer from native to European rule is to 
many a self-evident proposition. Unluckily, 
Mohammedans are apt to be obtuse on this 
point, and their especial lack of appreciation 
of such blessings when administered by our 
friends across the Channel may suggest 
possible inconvenience from French co-opera- 
tion in such enterprises. The capital, with 
its Oriental contrasts—here more marked 
than usual—of crowded and_ picturesque 
native squalor with European space and com- 
fort, and of the exquisite architecture and 
ornamentation of the palaces with their 
tawdry and tasteless French furniture, are 
well described. In spite of depraved taste, 
there are signs that the art of building has 
not been altogether lost, and other recent 
travellers testify that this is the case also in 
Marocco. 

The stupid and ruinous apathy of the 
Government as regards its own property is 
almost incredible. Not only will no Bey 
inhabit a palace where a predecessor has 
died, but even those which are occupied 
periodically are deserted in the interval, 
and 
‘‘ from the day of his departure until the follow- 
ing year it serves cattle for stabling, and gangs 
of strolling Bedouins for night quarters. The 
costly ornamented sleeping-chambers are then 
full of incredible dirt; in the broad corridors 
and up in the garret-floors heaps of rotten 
straw lie about. Doors and windows are 
broken, the walls dirty, the beautiful marble 
slabs on the floor torn up. And all this not- 
withstanding that many people are paid to keep 
the palace in order. Before the Bey arrives 
the palace is renovated all through; everything 
gets whitewashed or painted; windows are 
provided with new shutters, doors with new 
locks—in one word a stable is turned into a 
palace, of course at an enormous cost. How 
much simpler it would be to lock the doors and 
to put sentries before it!” 

The author confirms all that has been said 
as to the gross abuses of the system of 
consular protection here and in Marocco, 
especially when administered by unscrupu- 
lous hands, as he aftirms is too often the case 
in Tunis. The Jews have been the chief 
gainers by the system. They are, the author 
considers, physically the finest race in the 
Regency ; but the picture he draws of their 
domestic ways and institutions is more curious 
than attractive. 

The mistakes in Arabic names and words are 
numerous; and even when correct in their 
German transliteration these are out of keeping 
with their English surrounding, in which the 
four letters dsch are, happily, not needed to 
represent the sound of j. The translator's 
English, too, is occasionally far from idiou, 
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Scotland in Early Christian Times. Second 
Series. The Rhind Lectures in Archae- 
ology for 1880. By Joseph Anderson, 
Keeper of the National Museum of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. ) 

(Second Notice.) 


THe object of the third lecture is to com- 
pare the art-characteristics on the monu- 
ments among themselves, and in relation to 
early Celtic art exhibited in MSS. and metal 
work, The prevailing characteristic of their 
decoration is that it consists of spaces separ- 
ated by borders or by the limbs of the cross, 
and ornamented, “ as integral surfaces,” with 
varieties of ornament, chiefly interlaced work, 
but consisting also of figures, spirals, and 
‘*fret-work.’’? The cross is often divided into 
panels, and ornamented in like manner. This 
term “ fret-work ” is used to include varieties 
of pattern produced by straight instead 
of curved lines, and not interlacing. The 
ornament on the large slab at Nigg, one 
of the best examples, is shown to resemble 
that on the illuminated pages of Celtic 
MSS. On this slab it is remarkable that the 
panels, with bosses and serpents, resemble 
panels on the free-standing cross at Iona, 
which has on the other face Scriptural figure 
groups. 

‘‘The earlier Irish monuments are compara- 
tively plain and unadorned ; among the earlier 
MSS., on the contrary, there are many that are 
profusely decorated. It thus appears that it 
was only when the art had been brought to a 
high degree of excellence that it began to be 
generally applied to stone and metal work in 
Ireland. There is no reason to suppose that 
the course of its development was different in 
Scotland.” 

P. 118: “ The earliest monuments of Christian 
time in Ireland are usually inscribed.” No 
Irish stone slab has a central cross surrounded 
with a border of panels filled with decoration. 
The decorative art did not extend in the 
direction of stone, but of metal work. 

The lecturer then describes the figure 
subjects on the Scotch monuments, which 
he divides into three classes—conventional 
symbols, representations of ideal objects, 
and representations of living creatures. Some 
of the elements of this art are common 
to a much wider area than that of Celtic 
Britain, or even of Europe. Other nations 
have used interlaced work, but not in the 
Celtic style; and it was nowhere “ applied 
alike to MSS., metal-work, and stone-work, 
unless in this country and in Ireland.” So of 
some other varieties of ornament. But of all 
the patterns in use on Celtic remains the most 
localised and peculiar is the ‘trumpet 
pattern’? and its modifications. In the best 
plait work the bands are not flat, but semi- 
elliptical ; and they do not pass over or under 
each other with their whole thickness, but 
are embedded in each other as to half their 
thickness, somewhat as mouldings penetrate 
each other. In some unskilful examples the 
band which is supposed to pass under another 
is cut off abruptly on each side of it. The 
carvings of these slabs and crosses exhibit the 
dresses, weapons, chariots, ships, horses, and 
other articles of the time, and are the only 
evidence of many customs and of many im- 
plements and tools. None of the riders have 
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stirrups. Norman horsemen had them. From 
this type Mr. Anderson shows, by comparison, 
earlier and later groups to exist. The earlier 
is shown by its having the only ornamentation 
exclusively Celtic; the later, by its having 
ornamentation appearing more fully in monu- 
ments of known date. The reader is warned 
that simplicity alone is no test of early date. 
Rudeness of execution may arise from remote- 
ness of position and unskilfulness of workmen. 
“The type [first described | is specially Celtic 
in character, and it possesses the further 
speciality that it is restricted in its range to 
that portion of the Celtic area lying along the 
east side of Scotland north of the Forth.” 
Another and ruder class of monuments is 
described occupying nearly the same area as 
the first class, which Mr. Anderson supposes 
to be the precursors of the first, bearing the 
symbols, but no crosses. The third class 
noticed is that of the free-standing crosses 
—such as the great cross at Iona—which are 
the successors of the first series. The sequence 
of the free-standing crosses is arrived at by 
the evidence of the decoration and the form. 
The later crosses have the spandrils of the 
glory solid so as to obscure the junction of 
the arms and stem, as in the Oransay cross. 
Upwards of 300 examples of erect stone monu- 
ments remain in Scotland. 

The fourth lecture is on the symbolism 
of the monuments. ‘It is admitted on all 
hands that Rome was the cradle of the 
Christian art and symbolism that spread 
gradually over Europe.” Pagan symbols 
were not altogether discontinued ; and these, 
as well as Christian symbols, were copied till 
they are not to be recognised without the 
examination of the steps of the degradation. 

The Scottish monuments combine indige- 
nous symbols with those imported and with 
Scriptural subjects treated in a conventional 
mode. Various representations, for instance, 
of Daniel in the lion’s den are described 
and illustrated. The Middle-Age Bestiaries 
supply us with the interpretation of many 
of these quaint carvings. The stag chased 
by hounds is often found. It represents the 
soul pursued by evil spirits. On Merovingian 
dishes now in the museum at Nantes is a 
stag, pursued by a hound, running towards 
an olive branch and a cross. The soul 
pursued by evil flies to Christ for peace. 
It is noticeable that no instance of a unicorn 
is mentioned by Mr. Anderson. It does not 
appear that this symbolism was formally 
sanctioned by the Church, and now and then 
objectors raised their voice against the quaint 
animals and monsters. In the collection 
of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps is a MS. 
of about 1200, in which the writer laments 
the presence in churches of pictures of 
double-headed eagles, four lions with one and 
the same head, quivered centaurs, &c., and 
suggests instead scenes from the Bible, and 
under them rubrics and quatrains, of which 
he gives a_ collection. Mr. Anderson 
then proceeds to describe the forms 
of the unknown symbols. “They are 
plainly products of a highly conventional 
phase of art which follows arbitrary rules 
unknown to us.” Our materials are, he 
thinks, insufficient; but, if we knew the 
meanings of these symbols, they “ might not 
be less truly representative than many varieties 





of the symbol of the cross which bear no 
resemblance to the actual object.” Weshould 
not conclude that the significance of a symbol 
must be suggested by its conventional form. 
These symbols are found not only on erect 
slabs, but on metal objects and in certain 
caves. They are found on slabs which do 
not bear the cross and on those which do. 
The lecturer does not attempt to explain them, 
probably from having heard so many. explana- 
tions none of which has obtained general 
acceptance. Mr. Carr-Ellison supposes them 
to be conventional symbols for initial letters 
of words or Christian monograms. 

For what purpose were the sculptured 
stones without the cross erected, and for what 
purpose were those with the cross erected ? 
No reference to this is made in the Lectures. 
Before this point could be fairly argued it 
would be necessary to know several matters 
connected with these stones which it was not 
within Mr. Anderson’s limits to state, and on 
some of which he had probably no informa- 
tion. Of each stone—Is it in or near a 
churchyard? If not in or near a church- 
yard, in what position is it as to hills and 
valleys? Is it erect, and, if so, in what 
position as to north and south? In which 
direction is the principal face—the face 
adorned with the cross, when there is one, 
being reckoned the principal face? When 
this information was gained we should learn 
whether any special positions as to hills and 
as to the north and as to the principal face 
appertained to either of the classes of stones. 
As in England, so in Scotland, many of the 
sculptured stones come to us as re-used 
stones found in alterations of churches. A 
few are, or lately have been, standing in 
churchyards, or lying there loose. None 
of the observers seems to have recorded 
the position as to the north, even if they 
ascertained it, which probably they did not. 
It ought to be stated whether the direction 
ascertained is magnetic or true north. Some 
stones possibly have been moved from their 
original standing-place, and some may have 
been re-erected in the same cavity, but not 
in the same position, as before. The position 
of burials and burial-places and probably of 
standing stones was seldom or never fixed 
without purpose. The dolmens of Brittany 
have their entrances to the south-east. The 
hunnebeds of Dreuthe have their entrances 
facing in the same direction. In the province 
of Otranto, Italy, are numerous erect slabs, 
which have their long sides about N. b E. 
and S. b W.—that is, facing about east. 
Not all Christian burials were east and west, 
with heads to the latter. The skeletons in 
the Anglo-Saxon burial-ground at Hartlepool 
lay north and south; but the record does not 
state in which direction the heads were. Ina 
large supposed Anglo-Saxon burial-ground in 
Northamptonshire the skeletons lay N.E. b N. 
and S.E. b S., with heads to the latter. The 
great cross at Iona has its principal face to 
the west. It does not appear that burials 
were connected with any of the stones de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Anderson confesses that his country is 
almost destitute of monuments which are in 
a precise sense historic. No tombs of kings 
or great nobles remain, and few inscriptions 
as early as the twelfth century. He divides 
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the early inscribed stones into six classes, here 
tabulated for brevity. 


No. Language. Letters, 
1 Celtic Celtic 
2 Celtic Ogham 
3 Celtic Ogham 

Latin Roman 
4 Northern Runic 
5 { Northern Runic 

Northern Roman 
6 Latin Roman 


Of the first class only five are mentioned, and 
these are the only ones earlier than the twelfth 
century. Mr. Anderson instances the stone of 
Mael Fataric, formerly at Iona, and now at 
Inverary Castle, and writes of this as if it had 
not a cross as a principal object. The cross 
on this is rudely incised, of one line only, with 
short cross bars at the ends of the upper 
limb and of the two arms—a cross potent. 
The Eogain stone has a cross of the usual 
form, except that the foot ends in a circle— 
heraldically pommee. The inscription at 
Vigeans (p. 197) is classed as Celtic, but Mr. 
Carr-Ellison makes it Saxon (see Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. vii., 
p- 19). Of the second class, it appears that 
only eleven exist in Scotland. The area of 
these inscriptions is co-extensive with the 
sculptured stones described in these Lectures ; 
but only four of them are on the mainland. 
Others exist in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
but none outside of the Celtic area. The third 
class consists of one—that at Newton—and 
this has not been so deciphered as to obtain 
general consent to any one solution. Like 
the Punic passage in Plautus, it has been 
taken to be in various languages. The letters 
have even been declared to be Phoenician! 
The inscription classed by Mr. Anderson as 
Latin is by Mr. Carr-Ellison made Saxon 
(see Proveedings, xiv. 292). Of the fourth 
class there are but few in Scotland, and those 
in the Norse possessions. The largest collec- 
tion is in the Isle of Man. They are accom- 
panied by interlaced work. The fifth class 
is exemplified by the Ruthwell cross. To 
show the uncertainty which attends many 
old inscriptions, the reader should study th» 
amusing contrast between Mr. Repp’s and 
Mr. Kemble’s translations of this inscription. 
Of the sixth class five examples are noticed, 
which are supposed to be the only Scotch 
examples. Three of them bear the cross of 
Constantine, here called chrisma, in its later 
form. 

Concerning the stone monuments, Mr. 
Anderson says : 
‘* Tt does not seem as if we yet realised the fact 
that, as a nation, we are the sole possessors of 
a series of sculptured monuments unique i" 
their character and possessed of singular merit 
as works of art,” 
and yet 


‘its scattered materials lie here and there in 
fields, in hedges and ditches, by lonely road- 
sides, or in nettle-grown corners of country 
churchyards ... a wealth of material which 
no other nation possesses or can ever hope to 
possess. . .. We grudge no expense to obtain 
fragments of similarly sculptured representa- 
tions of the ancient art of other countries where- 
with to enrich our museums; but the wealth of 
unique materials which exists in our own land 
for the illustration of Celtic art and national 
history is still left, scattered and unprotected, to 
decay and perish.” 
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Many of our readers will share Mr. 
Anderson’s sentiments; and they will learn 
with indignation that the authorities who 
could send an expedition to India to make 
casts of a gateway could not, or would not, 
pay the carriage of a set of casts of the sculp- 
tured stones in the Isle of Man! 

Henry Drypen. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Phyllida. By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Francis 
Lean). In3 vols. (F. V. White.) 


Thistledown Lodge. By M.A. Paull. 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Mere Chance. By Ada Cambridge. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Ewart Conroy. By Harcourt Powell. (Dublin: 
Gill.) 

Les Victimes du Tzar. Par Mikhail Ach- 
kinasi. (Paris: E. Dentu.) 


THE audacious plot of Phyllida will, ir the 
eyes of most readers, atone to some extent for 
vulgarity of sentiment, hasty writing, and 
character-daubing. Even the ingenious authors 
of Ready-money Mortiboy have not yet con- 
ceived the idea of bringing about a happy 
marriage between a manly and sensible 
Anglican clergyman and a burlesque actress 
who loses her engagement in a Chicago theatre 
for intoxication. Yet, the heroine who 
figures under such names as Nessie Mac- 
pherson, Phyllida Moss, and Stephanie 
Harcourt emerges from American Bohemian- 
ism as Miss Cole, and is seen at the 
close of the third volume entering on a life 
of English respectability as the twice-married 
Mrs. Bernard Freshfield, is the best of the 
portraits in this novel. She is from first to 
last a simple child, who overcomes all her 
difficulties by her innocence. Still, Mrs. Lean 
spoils, not perhaps the nature of her heroine, 
but certainly her conversation, by making her 
indulge in such Minerva Press ejaculations 
as “A true marriage is such a holy thing”’! 
There is force, too, in Nelson Cole, who is 
originally the persecutor, but turns out to be 
the father, of Phyllida, and in Charles An- 
derson, the Roman Catholic friend of her 
lover. But the picture given of the “ re- 
ligious” circle of the Freshfields is a sad 
caricature. Mrs. Lean surely draws upon 
her imagination for her Scotch characters, 
and still more for her Scotch dialect. The 
villain of the story bears the impossible and 
offensive title of “The Laird of Muckheep.”’ 
Where in Scotland are to be heard such 
barbarisms as “ cairstle” for “castle,” or 
“varry seight” for “very sight” ? As for 
Miss Janet Muckheep, with her odious allu- 
sions every minute to “cairnal” (some- 
times it is ‘“cairnail”) “ procleevities,”’ 
and her grotesque invocation of “the fear 
o’ the Laird,” all that can be said is that 
Mrs. Lean had better go through a course of 
Miss Ferrier before she tries to present us 
again with a portrait of a Scotch lady of the 
old school. 


In 3 


Thistledown Lodge is such a delightful 
labyrinth of plots and love-affairs, and such 
« wonderful collection of characters of all 
nationalities, and, above all, is written with 


severe upon its faults. In its pages Scotch 
students, English merchants, Cornish “ simple 
souls,” and Italian adventurers jostle each 
other; and there is a perpetual shifting 
of the characters from Ober-Ammergau to 
Glasgow, from the centre of Italy to Pad- 
dington. All the girls, too, who find them- 
selves in ‘Thistledown Lodge,” particularly 
Helen Cameron and Jeannie Cairns, are so 
truly as well as conventionally ‘‘ good”’ that 
the hardest-hearted or most cynical of novel- 
writers could not have failed to give them 
happiness and husbands, Miss Paull has no 
capacity for drawing a villain, Her attempt 
to present one in the shape of an Italian 
adventurer is a miserable failure; and as for 
Francis Fielding, the London merchant, with 
his disappearances and attempts at suicide 
in consequence of being confronted with 
the ghost of an old intrigue, it is evident, 
from the first, that he is weak rather than 
criminal. Miss Paull has, however, much to 
acquire as an artist. She must learn not to 
intrude pious reflections on her readers, and 
must weed out from her style such provincial 
crudities of description as ‘‘ a grandeur of soul 
looks out from the pierciug dark eyes that 
search you as he speaks to you.” It may be 
well, also, that she should know that the 
daughters of a high-class London merchant 
are not in the habit of describing him as “the 
dearest old pa in the world.” 


There is both power and promise, though 
not perhaps of the highest order, in A Mere 
Chance, which is a story of middle-class life 
in Melbourne. The interest centres abso- 
lutely—here the skill of the author is admir- 
ably shown—in the troubles of an impression- 
able girl of eighteen, Rachel Fetherstonhaugh, 
with “the snare of her beauty and her sen- 
suous love of luxurious surroundings,” who, 
after promising her hand to an elderly ad- 
mirer with both the capacity and the desire 
to gratify this “sensuous love,” loses her 
heart to another and younger man, with a 
“record” of romance that satisfies and 
dominates her whole being. The process 
by which Rachel’s character is developed and 
strengthened is detailed with patience and 
success. The plot, though not very elaborate, 
is well worked out. The death of Rachel’s 
first husband, Mr. Kingston, is, however, 
marred as an episode by the element of ‘‘ comic 
horror” introduced into it. It is credible 
that, when dying, Mr. Kingston should ex- 
press his willingness that Rachel should marry 
Mr. Dalrymple, whom he had “cut out” 
by deceit; and perhaps even that he should 
be anxious for that mysterious personage 
not to “lead his little Alfy into bad courses.” 
But for Rachel to spend much time and 
great eloquence in persuading the dying 
Kingston that Dalrymple, who is to succeed 
him as husband, is one of the noblest and 
most misrepresented of men recals nothing 
so readily as the grotesque anxiety of the 
practical Scotch housewife in Dean Ramsay’s 
Reminiscences, who implored her husband, 
‘while he hada breath in his body, to say 
whether he would like his burial-baps to be 
round or square.” The charactersin A Mere 
Chance are, without exception, carefully 
drawn. Especially good are Mrs. Hardy, the 





tuch gusto, that it is hardly possible to be 


energetic and by no means bad-hearted Mel- 






bourne mamma, with her victorious match- 
making Roman nose, who, having “ got off” 
her daughters, determines to do the same 
with her niece, Rachel; and Mrs. Reade, 


her thoroughly practical, yet excellent, little 
daughter. 


Whether the author of Zwart Oonroy is a 
practical joker or ludicrously in earnest, he 
has presented the public with a marvellous 
“Irish stew” of dogmatic theology, club 
slang, very decided views upon “‘ boycotting ” 
and aestheticism, and match-making intrigues 
of the most shameless and mercenary char- 
acter. From one point of view this novel 
may be said to be a satire upon present-day 
society, though sadly lacking in finish. Some 
of the characters are mere caricatures, such 
as Mrs. Legush, the Rev. Ewart Conroy’s land- 
lady, and her daughter, Miss Laura Legush. 
Others are absolutely revolting, like the 
Marquis Dhu Chicass and his unfortunate 
wife, Sybil, who has sold herself to him for a 
“settlement.” It is hardly credible that, no 
matter what her provocation may have been, 
Sybil could tell her busband that she had 
‘regarded him as a dead body to whom she 
had inevitably been joined.’”’ The same 
tendency to daubing instead of painting 
appears in Mr. Powell’s attempts to convey 
meaning by the names of persons and places. 
“Miss Snorter” and “ Falsjewelham,” for 
instance, are neither elegant nor adequate. 
But Mr. Powell always writes with vigour ; 
and the care with which he details the diffi- 
culties of Ewart Conroy and Constance 
Merdriss before they are married shows that 
he has considerable capacity for plot-construc- 
tion. But he must discipline his style and 
leave fads and “ questions ’’ alone. 


Les Victimes du Tzar is, as the name 
implies, a political novel, and has little of 
the plot-interest of the ordinary work of 
fiction. It is an attempt to realise the 
social aspirations and propagandism of the 
Nihilists in Russia during the life of Alex- 
ander II., and between the years 1876 and 
1879. As such, it is by no means devoid of 
power ; and the development of the character 
of the susceptible young visionary, Mikhail 
Jadof, who is the hero of the book, is well 
traced. Some of the more tragic episodes, 
particularly the violent death of poor 
Olga, who unites her destinies and her 
dreams with those of Jadof, are realistic 
almost to a repulsive extent; and at least 
one of the few love-passages which partially 
relieve the gloom of the whole is told with 
Parisian minuteness, though without cynicism 
or coarseness. M. Achkinasi has considerable 
descriptive power, and, when not weighed 
down by a gloomy plot and a too earnest 
purpose, could produce historical fiction of 
more than average quality. 

WiviiaM WALLACE. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Selected Speeches of the Late Earl of Beacons- 
field. Arranged and Edited, with Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes, by T. E. Kebbel. 
With a Portrait. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 
There is much matter for thought in these two 
large and closely printed volumes, though this 
is not the place for giving expression to it. We 
must content ourselyes with sume comments 
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upon the manner in which Mr. Kebbel has per- 
formed his duties as editor. The first feeling 
will probably be one of disappointment that 
Mr. Kebbel has so rigidly suppressed his own 
personality. He has presumed too much on 
the historical knowledge of the present genera- 
tion, and has not given those connected links of 
description which alone make speeches live to 
the ordinary reader. We nowhere have an 
estimate of Lord Beaconsfield’s characteristics 
as an orator, nor of his peculiar influence in the 
two Houses of Parliament and at public meet- 
ing. Buton second thoughts we are disposed 
ourselves to incline to the opinion that Mr. 
Kebbel has chosen the wiser course in allowing 
his subject to speak for himself. He has at 
least avoided controversy, aud probably given 
his took a more permanent value. He has 
acted with the modesty of the student who 
publishes ‘‘ sources,” confident that, when the 
public have these before them, history, in the 
common acceptance of the word, may be 
suffered to write its own pages. Especially is 
this true of contemporary history. With regard 
to his selection, we think that Mr. Kebbel has 
been eminently judicious both in what he has 
selected and in his arrangement. Yet we 
should have liked one of the Mansion House 
speeches, and the address as Lord Rector to the 
Glasgow students. Mr. Kebbel does not com- 
ment upon the fact that the celebrated words— 
imperium et libertas—were first used by Mr. 
Disraeli in the peroration of a speech in the 
House of Commons on agricultural distress in 
1851 (vol. i., p. 323). In vol. ii, p. 626, “that 
citadel fame of ineffable beauty” should cer- 
tainly be “ fane.” 


Galeni Pergamensis de Temperamentis, et de 
inaequali Intemperie Libri tres Thoma Linacro 
Anglo Interprete. With an Introduction by 
Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Bowes.) Messrs. Macmillan 
and Bowes deserve the thanks alike of scholars 
and bibliophilists for their euterprise in under- 
tuking to publish a set of facsimile reproduc- 
tions of a series of little volumes which origin- 
ally issued from the first Cambridge press. 
That press was started by a German, one John 
Siberch by name, respecting whom the pub- 
lishers would be glad to find out more than they 
have been able to discover. It was an humble, 
struggling little institution, the surroundings 
of which must have presented the greatest 
possible contrast to the stately edifice from 
whence the present volume has issued, and 
after a few modest but commendable efforts 
it died out altogether. The jealousy of the 
Stationers’ Company hindered its revival; and no 
more books were printed at Cambridge for 
sixty-two years, scholars who wanted to bring 
their works before the public being for a long 
time compelled to resort to the press at Basel or 
that at Louvain. The volume before us is the 
translation by Linacre of Galen de Tempera- 
mentis, and was printed in 1521. This is 
shortly to be followed by three others—viz., a 
Latin oration by Henry Bullock (1521), a 
Latin tract or discourse, addressed ad Christianos 
omnes (1521), and the Hermathena of Papyrius 
Geminus (1522). The interest of the series, it 
is obvious, is mainly associated with the history 
of printing—a subject which, at the present 
time, gives promise of almost rivalling that of 
numismatics in relation to earlier times, from 
the remarkable manner in which it aids literary 
researches. A series of notes by Mr. Bradshaw 
will be appended to each volume, and will point 
out the internal evidence which serves to 
determine the order of issue and other points of 
special interest. We must not dismiss the 
— volume without noticing the excellent 

ite of Linacre supplied by Dr. J. F. Payne. 
Linacre is undoubtedly the most notable 
example that Oxford can boast of a race—now, 
in Dr. Payne’s opinion, altogether extinct—the 


philosophical and scholarly physician. He had 
his counterpart in the same century at Cam- 
bridge in Dr. Caius; and for two centuries after 
such rarae aves appeared at intervals in this 
country, Heberden, Dr. Johnson’s physician, 
being perhaps the last. The absorbing de- 
mands of science in the present day, and even 
those of a single subdivision of a single branch, 
scarcely, indeed, permit any profound attention 
to other provinces of knowledge. There is 
but one point which, as it seems to us, Dr. 
Payne has failed to bring out with adequate 
emphasis; and that is the large share which 
Galen’s example, his encyclopaedic knowledge, 
and his philosophical method of discussing 
every detail had in contributing to form the 
class of which his translator was so notable an 
example, 


Dr. GREENHILL’s edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici, Letter to a Friend, and 
Christian Morals, which forms the latest addition 
to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘Golden Treasury 
Series,” is no mere light and readable introduc- 
tion to a strange and original genius. It isa 
serious contribution to the bibliography of the 
subject, and is worthy to take rank with Mr. 
Aldis Wright’s and Mr. Arber’s work at Bacon. 
The editor—on whose qualifications for his 
present task it would be impertinent to dwell— 
has set himself to form a critical text of the 
above-mentioned works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
which will certainly be the standard one for the 
future. No reader of Wilkin’s edition can fail 
to have been struck by the curiously abundant 
opportunities presented by this difficult author 
for textual criticism, and it is fortunate that 
the preparation of a definitive text has fallen 
into so competent hands. Dr. Greenhill’s notes 
contain all that is necessary for the student of 
these works from the literary and scientific 
point of view; and a very full Index is 
appended which has a distinct value in itself. 
Sir Thomas Browne is fortunate in his editor, 
and Dr. Greenhill in his author. 


Messrs. Sampson Low have issued in this 
country the two-thousandth volume of Baron 
Tauchnitz’ well-known “Collection of British 
Authors.” It consists of a review of English 
Literature, with special reference to the reign 
of Victoria, by Prof. Henry Morley. To this is 
prefixed a number of pages containing the 
photographed facsimiles of no less than 173 
authors whose works appear in the Tauchnitz 
edition. So far as his task lay within the 
strength of any one man, Prof. Morley may be 
said to have achieved it. In giving a survey of 
books and the writers of them, as opposed to 
literature in the stricter sense of the term, he 
has shown an industry that can only be called 
marvellous. But we cannot think that he has 
been equally successful in the not less important 
duty of discrimination. He has compiled a 
book of reference, and not a critical study. For 
a book of reference an index is essential, and 
that is missing here. We had thought of 
making one or two other criticisms, but we 
should not like to scrutinise a memorial volume 
of this kind too closely. Its interest is greater 
than its value; and, when all is said, its actual 
value is great. We understand that Prof. 
Morley will be glad of any corrections in 
matters of fact to be communicated to him, for 
@ new edition that will shortly be put into the 
press at Leipzig. 


Two more volumes of the ‘‘ English Citizen ” 
series (Macmillan) have reached us, and they 
more than confirm our opinion of the useful- 
ness of the undertaking. A history of the 
Electorate and Leyislature, coudeused, as 
it must be, in a handbook of less than 
two hundred pages, abounds in detail; but 
Mr. Walpole has arranged his facts with 
considerable skill, and has contrived to retain 





‘the interest of the reader unabated to the end 





of his labours. In some parts of his work— 
such, for instance, as those which relate to the 
successiyo additions to the peerage, and to the 
condition of the constituencies and the members 
before 1832—Mr. Walpole has overcome the 
difficulties of his task with conspicuous success. 
If he could but bring himself to omit all refer- 
ences to Ulysses, Hipparchus, Harmodius, and 
the rest of the Grecians whose names are so 
familiar to the readers of the Daily Telegraph, 
no other words than those of praise could be 
used of his labours. We doubt whether, in his 
remarks on the House of Lords in the reign of 
George ITL., he has done sufficient justice to the 
liberality of sentiment which marked its views 
on many subjects. We are sure that, in 
speaking of the ‘‘ great majority of the electors” 
before the first Reform Bill as unbribed, he is 
expressing an erroneous opinion. The voters at 
Gatton and Harwich were, no doubt, so few in 
number, and so dependent, that it was un- 
necessary to bribe them; but in places like 
Penryn, Stafford, Honiton, and Canterbury, 
where the electors were more numerous, enor- 
mous sums of money passed from the candidates 
to their supporters. Mr. Fowle’s little treatise 
on The Poor Law is a valuable summary of the 
various attempts which have been made, with 
increasing success, in the last forty years to 
grapple with the dangers of destitution. Asa 
clergyman in one of the poorest districts of 
London, and a rector in a large rural parish of 
Oxfordshire, he has enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities for seeing the Poor Law Acts in 
operation. The subject is necessarily less 
attractive to the general public than that which 
has been assigned to Mr. Walpole; but, as a 
history of remedial legislation in all countries 
against the dangers of extreme poverty, Mr. 
Fowle’s volume is worthy of a wide circulation, 
especially among those who are charged with 
the duty of supervising the ‘‘ workhouses ” in 
the country. It is gratifying to find that the 
proportion of paupers in England has declined 
from seven per cent. in 1841 to three per cent. in 
1880. Mr. Fowle believes, and probably with 
truth, that the system of outdoor relief, although 
seemingly economical, really tends to increase 
the number of paupers and to augment the 
national expenditure on pauperism. 


James T. Fields: Biographical Notes and 
Personal Sketches. (Sampson Low.) The late 
Mr. Fields, of Boston, was known to a small 
circle of English men of letters as an amiable 
and accomplished publisher. During the sixty- 
five years of his active life he was brought 
into personal contact with many of the most 
eminent authors of his time; reasonable ex- 
pectations might, therefore, be entertained that 
his reminiscences of them, and the promised 
“unpublished fragments” of their corre- 
spondence, would be both valuable and attract- 
ive. The reader will be disappointed. Beyond 
portions of Fields’ own correspondence, and 
extracts from conventional epistles of condo- 
lence on his death from a few personal friends, 
the only correspondence furnished is by 
American authors of no European reputation. 
The cause of this dearth of interest is not 
difficult to discover. To the business of pub- 
lisher Mr. Fields united the less lucrative 
occupation of authorship, and wrote a work 
styled Yesterdays with Authors. That book 
appears to have so thoroughly exhausted his 
material that the compiler of the present 
volume has had nothing of real importance left 
to transcribe. Nevertheless, even out of Mr. 
Fields’ well-winnowed corn some few grains 
remain; and, although the editor of these 
hastily combined ‘‘ fragments” has not arranged 
his uniudexed book very artistically, the perse- 
vering reader will find a few interesting para- 
om about Walter Savage Landor, Dickens, 

awthorne, Joseph Severn (the friend of Keats), 
and others of less note, 
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A Son of Belial. By “Nitram Tradleg.” 
(Triibner.) This entertaining book is a sketch of 
the religious development of “ Nitram Tradleg,” 
formerly scholar of “Belial ” College, * Bos- 
phorus.” It relates how he was born and bred 
a Baptist, reared in the strictest Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, and with many struggles passed 
from the creed of his childhood through the 
Established Church, in which, fora few months, 
he held a curacy, to the left wing of Unitarian- 
ism. The autobiography leaves Mr. Tradleg a 
Unitarian minister of advanced views, conscious 
of still unexhausted possibilities of rebellion in 
his soul, and wondering where he will ultimately 
arrive. He writes with obvious sincerity, and 
with reverence for the views he has felt com- 
pelled to abandon; while his volume is the 
more interesting as it treats the well-worn 
questions not controversially, but in their 
personal relation to the author. It must be 
said that, while several well-known “Bosphorus” 
men figure in the book under disguises which 
no one can fail to penetrate, at least one living 
person is thus introduced somewhat irrelevantly, 
and treated with an ill-nature which is the more 
to be regretted as it jars with the general tone 
of a genial and amusing volume. 


Irresponsible Philanthropists: being Some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. 
By E. Genna. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
We know nothing of the authoress of this little 
book, nor of the Telegon School with which she 
is connected, beyond what she herself has made 
public. But her object is so thoroughly prac- 
tical, and her style so simple and direct, that we 
should augur favourably of any work which she 
might undertake. She regards philanthropy as 
work, and sets about it in a thorough business- 
like way. The gentlewomen whom she desires 
to assist are made partners in trade, and not 
recipients of charity. They are taught how to 
turn their industry to the best account, and to 
expect for it the full market value—neither more 
nor less. On this—the only sound basis—her 
scheme of a Work Society is founded. Its after- 
management must, if it is to gain success, be 
marked by patience and shrewdness, as well as by 
sympathy and warmth of heart. We commend 
this outspoken brochure to the many who, with 
the best intentions, have failed in their efforts to 
do good because they were only “ philanthropists 
in a parenthesis.” 


Convalescent Cookery. By Oatherine Ryan. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This little volume, with 
its cheerful cover, clear type, and convenient 
form, may be safely commended to the atten- 
tion of those who, with limited means, and 
still more limited experience in the culinary 
art, find themselves in charge of the sick or 
convalescent. It contains many good, and 
even appetising, receipts, with minute direc- 
tions for their preparation, But in our opinion 
the chief merit of the book lies in the fact that 
the authoress has probed to their depths the 
ignorance and inexperience of the class for 
whom she writes, and has then conscientiously 
begun at the beginning and adapted her hints 
to the needs of such persons. The earlier 
chapters are, from this point of view, specially 
instructive. 


Poetry for the Young. A Graduated Collec- 
tion in Four Parts. Complete in 1 vol. 
(Griffith and Farran.) We always welcome 
these “poetical readers,” and turn over their 
pages in a friendly spirit, looking for our old 
favourites. The present collection seems to us 
the best of its kind that we have come across. 
It errs, as they all do, by giving too much 
space to the contemporary poets of America, in 
whom even an English child will find echoes of 
his own countrymen. But it is unusually rich 
in long pieces, such as those from Shakspere 
and Milton ; and we are specially glad to notice 








some selections from Mr. Browning. It is 
excellently Jeo. both as regards type and 
accuracy. The worst misprint we have noticed 
is ‘* Heracleidon” (p. 307), which is perversely 
reproduced in the notes. Of the notes gener- 
ally we are not able to say anything good. To 
state that the incident described in Mr. 
Whittier’s well-known poem of ‘ Barbara 
Fritchie” took place ‘‘during the American 
War of Independence” is a blunder that 
suggests even more than it expresses. The 
Index, also, of first lines is awkwardly arranged 
aecording to the four parts of the book. 


Birchington-on-Sea and its Bungalows. By 
Athol Mayhew. (Batsford.) ‘The main object 
of this little book being apparently an advertise- 
ment of houses built at Birchington, it scarcely 
comes within the province of the Acapemy to 
review, though one cannot help expressing 
admiration both of the elevations and plans of 
the bungalows. “If you live in the country, 
live in a cottage,” says one of Miss Austen’s 
characters; and, if you live at Birchington, 
live in a bungalow, say we, especially if 
it is true that they are “easy as to price.” 
The value of the book really consists in an 
Appendix by Mr. Kershaw, of Lambeth Library, 
which visitors to Thanet of antiquarian or artistic 
tastes will find very useful. Indeed, they could 
have no better guide than one whose acquaintance 
both with the history and the architecture of the 
county is soextensive. Mr. Kershaw has, however, 
missed the point of the explanation of the saying 
about Tenterden steeple being the cause of the 
Goodwin Sands, which is that the * scotts,” for 
the defence of the Sands when they were dry 
land, were diverted to the building of the steeple, 
and consequently the sea-walls were left to get 
out of repair. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that Mr. Kershaw is making a collection 
of books and drawings illustrative of the history 
and topography of Kent, at Lambeth, for the use 
of the public, where he is always ready to wel- 
come anyone who wishes to see the collection, 
and, still more, any contributions to it. 


Four-handed Chess. By Capt. George Hope 
Verney. (Routledge.) ‘The game described by 
Capt. Verney is probably an amusing adaptation 
for society of the scientific game from which it 
takes its moves. It is clear, trom the description 
and rules given by the author, that it cannot in 
itself be a scientific game ; and, if played scienti- 
fically by all the opponents, must in its nature 
end in perpetual drawn games—a fact which 
would restrict its sphere to enjoyment only by 
players prepared to give and take amusement from 
the perpetration and punishment of palpable 
blunders. The fact that Pawns can only Queen 
by a triple capture of the opponents’ pieces 
takes such promotion out of the category of 
results to be played for, and, as a consequence, 
prevents the possibility of winning by that 
minute advantage of force and position which 
turns the scale of victory in real chess. This 
fact must be an essential drawback to the beauty 
of the four-handed game; but it may afford 
amusement as a sociable pursuit, and may easily 
be practised by any four players, acquainted with 
the moves of chess, from the description given 
in Capt. Verney’s little book. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. A. H. Sayce has returned to Oxford 
from his winter’s tour in Egypt; but we regret 
extremely to announce that his health has not 
been benefited thereby. 


Mr. J. A. Symonps is engaged in printing 
a collection of 150 original sonnets. Of these, 
five only have been previously published— 
three in Mr, Hall Oaine’s Sonnets of Three 





Centuries, and two in the Cornhill Magazine, 
The volume will be similar to Mr. Waddington’s 
two books of English Sonnets, and will be 
called Vagabunduli Libellus. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in preparation a reprint of the Essays 
of Elia, edited, with Introduction and notes, by 
the Rey. Alfred Ainger, whose volume on Lamb 
in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series will 
appear next week. 


Mr. QuaARITCH is about to publish a Catalogue 
of unusual character, but singularly interesting 
by reason of its contents. It comprises the 
literature of fiction—not including any of the 
countless novels and romances which have 
flooded the reading world during the last 
century—from its earliest appearance in the 
form of apologues and fables down to the senti- 
mental absurdities of the seventeenth century. 
The collection is especially rich in romances of 
chivalry, classified under the headings of 
‘“‘ Arthur,” “Oharlemagne,” “ Spanish,’ and 
“Unaffiliated.” Some new and daring etym- 
ologies are proposed in the notes relating to the 
Brito-Norman romances, among which we may 
mention the suggestion that ‘‘ Arthur” is not 
the Welsh Arth or Latin Arcturus, but a Pictish 
or Gaelic Ard-tur, meaning Captain, Archidux, 
or Imperator ; the assertion that ‘‘ Lancelot ” is 
simply a corruption of the Welsh Lanceloc 
(thirteenth-century form of Llanc y llwch), and 
means ‘‘the Childe of the Lake;” that 
‘* Perceval ” is to be identified with Pyr-cy/fuel 
= * Foremost Companion.” There are two 
Arthurian MSS. described in the Catalogue, tho 
famous Perkins M3. of Lydgate’s Siege of 
Troy, several unique printed books, the first 
edition of Don Quixote (Louis XIIIL.’s copy), a 
copy of the St. Albans Chronicle (among the 
prolegomena of the Arthurian section), Robert 
Redborne’s edition of Arthur of Little Britain, 
the first edition of the Chronicle of the Cid, and 
a surprising number of other books no less re- 
markable for their rarity or intrinsic value—not 
the least of which is the Valdarfer Boccaccio 
recently acquired by Mr. Quaritch at the sale 
of the Sunderland Library. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLAOKETT will shortly 
publish a collection of sketches by the author of 
John Halifax, called Plain Speaking. Miss 
Hay’s new novel, Dorothy’s Venture, will be 
published during the coming month, by the 
same firm, in three volumes. 


Messrs. A. H. Goossz, of Norwich, will 
shortly publish by subscription a ‘‘ History of 
the Parishes of West and Hast Bradenham, 
with those of Necton and Holme Halos, in the 
County of Norfolk,” by Mr. G. A. Carthew, 
author of the History of the Hundred of Laun- 
ditch. The work will comprise details of 
topography, archaeology, genealogy, and bio- 
graphy; and it will be based upon original 
research in public records, court rolls, wills, 
and parish registers, as well as upon privat» 
sources of information. Additional value will 
be given to the book by an introductory 
essay from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
The edition is hmited to one hundred and 
thirty copies, at a subscription price of one 
guinea, 


Mr. Davip Srnciarr, one of the masters of 
the Wigan Grammar School, has written a 
History of Wigan, which will be published in two 
quarto volumes early this year. It covers the 
period from the Roman settlement to nearly the 
close of the eighteenth century, with special 
reference to the earlier portion. 


Miss BetTuHamM-Epwarps’ novel “ Fore- 
stalled ” is being translated into French by 
M. Henri Tripard. The same translator has 
just published in the Revue britannique, “A 
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Japanese Bride,” also by Miss Betham-Edwards, 
and is busy on translating for that periodical 
her ‘‘ Exchange no Robbery,” now appearing 
in Fraser’s Magazine. 


WE understand that a serial issue of Cassell’s 
Book of Sports and Pastimes is to be published 
in sixpenny monthly parts. The first number 
will be issued on March 27, and the work will be 
completed in fifteen parts. 


Mr. Kart Buinv’s “ New Finds in Shet- 
landic and Welsh Folk-Lore” (Nix, Mermaid, 
Water-horse, Fish, and Cat Stories) will appear 
in the forthcoming number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, containing many tales living in 
oral tradition, recently discovered through his 
enquiries among the people, which will be 
— to be survivals from an old Teutonic 
creed. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, the hon. secretary 
of the Hull Literary Club, has in the press a 
new work entitled Typographical Curiosities, 
which will include an historical account of 
printing in the past and present time. 


SomE curious facts about ‘‘ Serpent Worship,” 
past and present, including the practices of our 
early British ancestors, will be related in a paper 
on that subject which we understand is to appear 
in the Quiver for March. 


Mr. THomas Burt, M.P., will contribute a 
ad on the “Tyneside Collier at Work and at 

ome” to the forthcoming number of Cassell’s 
Magazine. 

Mr. W. G. FRETToN will contribute to Mr. 
Walford’s new monthly—the Antiquarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer—a paper on “ The 
Old Cross at Coventry; ” and in the same pub- 
lication, at an early date, will appear an im- 
+ aper on “ Jocular Tenures” by Mr. 
. Broadbent Trowsdale. 


Mr. J. Witton Jones is writing, for simul- 
taneous publication in a limited number of 
provincial papers, a series of tales under the 
title of Stage Stories. Mr. Jones is the author 
of several successful dramatic pieces, and is a 
well-known contributor to the magazines. 


Mr. Isaac Bryns, the borough accountant of 
Batley, compiler of Annuity Tables, has issued 
in booklet form an important letter on Sinking 
Funds under the Local Loans Act of 1875. 


WE understand that Mr. Joseph Hughes will 
publish, on the 25th inst., a new illustrated 
school magazine, entitled The Scholar. 


Mr. ERNEST RADFORD has remarked another 
instance of Mr. Browning’s subtle sympathy 
with Art—this time with the architect, 
not the painter as in the case of his 
“ Andrea del Sarto.” In his fine tragedy of 
‘* Luria,” Mr, Browning, led, doubtless, by 
some unconscious feeling that the lines of the 
Duomo at Florence would lend themselves 
to orientalisation, made Luria, the noble 
Moorish general who led the army of ungrate- 
ful Florence, symbolise his commandership by 
a sketch of the unfinished Duomo, and ‘‘ how a 
Moorish front might join to, and complete, the 
body.” And Braccio, the Florentine spy on 
Luria, says: 

*T see— 
A Moorish front, nor of such ill design.” 


Now Mr. Radford, when in Florence, found 
in the little visited museum called Opera 
del Duomo—which contains models and plans 
relating to the cathedral of all times, from 
Arnolfo till now—an actual elevation of the 
Duomo completed by a Moorish front. It is 


needless to say that Mr. Browning had never 
heard or dreamt of his Moorish drawing. But 
an Eastern tradition survived in Arnolfo 
when, late in the thirteenth century, he made 


his first plan of the Duomo; and the later 
architect who planned the Moorish front to it 
was but consciously guided by the same feeling 
that was working unconsciously in Mr. Brown- 
ing when he, by instinct, symbolised the leader- 
ship of the Moorish general by his imagined 
sketch of the Moorish front to the Florence 
cathedral. 


Our note last week about the successes 

ained in recent examinations by natives of 
india failed to do complete justice. Mr. S. 
Satthianadham, besides being a junior optime, 
also took second class honours in the moral 
science tripos, being the first Indian student 
who has obtained double honours at either Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. Mr. Pieres, of St. John’s, 
who is a native of Ceylon, came out first class 
in the law tripos. Also, as regards the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, we are in- 
formed that Mr. Hossein, besides standing first 
for the second scholarship at the last December 
examination, was first in his class in agri- 
culture at the August examination; and that 
Mr. Sen, another Indian student, was first 
in his class for inorganic ery August, 
and at December obtained the full marks for 
chemistry. 


WE are asked to state that the University 
College School “Old Boys” dinner will take 
place on Tuesday next, February 21, at the 
St. James’s Hall Restaurant. Arthur Charles, 
Esq., Q.C., will preside. 


THe Clifton Shakspere Society is devoting 
both its meetings this month to criticism of the 
Poems and Sonnets. At the meeting on the 11th 
the following communications were given :— 
“The Poems,” by the Rey. H. P. Stokes; 
*¢ Venus and Adonis,” by Mr. C. P. Harris ; and 
“Lucrece,” by Mr. J. H. Tucker. The Sonnets 
will be more particularly considered at the 
meeting on the 25th. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will sell a very important 
collection of autographs and other literary docu- 
ments on February 27-28. Among the auto- 
graphs are a letter from Garrick, repudiating 
any intention of mimicking George III.; two 
letters, each of three pages, from Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton; a letter of Burns to Mrs. 
Dunlop; a letter of Poe, specimens of which 
are very rare in this country ; and a promissory 
note of John Locke. There are also rough 
draughts in the handwriting of Moore of Lalla 
Rookh, the Life of Byron, The Epicurean, &c., 
two of Moore’s MS. Commonplace Books; and 
a volume of memoranda for future comedies by 
Sheridan. A series of sixteen Scottish docu- 
ments on vellum, dated from 1195 to 1762, will 
be included in the first day’s sale. 


Herr Monr, of Freiburg and Tiibingen, has 
just published a reprint, in form and 
closely resembling the original, of the fragment 
of Goethe’s faust published in 1790. Some 
critical remarks are appended by Prof. W. L. 
Holland, of Tiibingen. 


Tue German association of spelling reformers 
has taken the practical step of publishing the 
first of a series of classical native authors in 
the new orthography. 


Tue court of the Landgericht of Posen, in 
Prussia, has issued a decree confiscating all the 
copies of a German translation of M. Zola’s 
Nana; the Faute du pasteur Mouret is included 
in the same condemnation. 


THREE years ago the Pestalozzi-Stiibchen 
was founded at Ziirich. This institution has 
as its aim the collection of MSS., books, pic- 
tures, and other memorials relating to Pesta. 
lozzi and the band of disciples and helpers 
connected with the great pioneer of pedagogy. 
The first number of the Pestalozzi-Blitter, issued 





last month, contains a report of the progress of 








the institute during the year. It has received 
two legacies in money, and numerous gifts in 
kind, including autographs, portraits, views, 
and editions of Pestalozzi’s writings. It is in 
possession already of 200 portraits of famous 
pedagogues, Swiss and foreign. 

WE take from the ‘Eor/a the following statistics 
of the University of Athens for the year 1880 :— 
‘The total number of students was 2,030, being 
in law, 908; medicine, 728 ; arts, 315; theology, 
49. Of these, 1,449 were natives of Greece, 
and 581 came from Turkey and other foreign 
countries. The income of the university was 
287,000 drachmas (£11,000); the expenditure, 
only 174,000 drachmas (£7,000); the endow- 
ments amounted to a capital sum of five million 
drachmas (£200,000). 


AT a recent meeting of the Historische 
Verein of St. Gallen, Herr Géldli gave a lecture 
upon the “‘ Nicodemites of Schwyz,” a group of 
persons who were the object of some interest to 
Oliver Cromwell, and are frequently mentioned 
in the letters of his agents in Switzerland to 
Secretary Thurlow. The title ‘‘ Nikodemiten ” 
was used in the Protestant cantons to describe 
certain organised bands of fellow-sympathisers 
in the Catholic cantons, who conformed out- 
wardly to the public worship of their parish 
churches, but held Protestant meetings in 
secret. From the date of Zwingli’s death until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
Nicodemites handed down their traditions with- 
out being discovered. Their head-quarters was 
in Arth, on the Lake of Zug, at the foot of the 
Rigi. While Dr. John Pell and John Dury 
were in Ziirich, and Sir Samuel Morland in 
Geneva, the government of Schwyz proceeded 
against these Cryto-Protestants, executed four 
of them, and imprisoned others. The remainder 
fled to Ziirich, which canton demanded that 
Schwyz should restore the confiscated property 
of the fugitive heretics. The refusal of Schwyz 
to comply with this demand was the cause 
of the outbreak of the first Villmergen War. 
Herr Gildli’s lecture was illustrated by 
many original documents from the archives of 
Luzern, Ziirich, and Schwyz, collected by Herr 
Denier, of Arth. The lecture, with Herr 
Denier’s notes, will appear in this year’s 
Geschichtsfreund. 

Tux first part has been published (Brussels : 
Weissenbruch) of the Bibliographie nationale de 
Belgique, which will be one of the permanent 
results of the jubilee of Belgian independence, 
It is intended to be a list of all the works pub- 
lished by Belgians—whether at home or abroad, 
whether in separate volumes or in periodicals, 
whether original or translations and editions— 
between the years 1830 and 1880. The editors 
are a committee of three, among whom is M. 
—— Ruelens, Keeper of the Bibliotheque 
royale. 


Pror. J. J. THONISSEN has published an 
important work (Bruxelles: Hayez) upon the 
Salic Law, with special reference to its code of 
criminal procedure. He has prefixed an 
Introduction yy the classes of the population 
mentioned in the text. 


THE Rassegna Settimanale, a weekly journal 


'published at Rome, and founded in 1878, to 


which we have been indebted for many notes 
on Italian literature, has been merged in a daily 
paper—La Rassegna. 

Our learned contributor Dr. Buddensieg, of 
Dresden, writes that he has been fortunate 
enough to discover in the Studien Bibliothek at 
Olmiitz a Wiclif MS., hitherto unknown, con- 
taining no less than six Wiclif tracts, none of 
which is preserved in any English library. He 
also noticed a Chronica Britannica, which, from 
the character of its splendid ornamentation, ap- 
peared to belong to the middle of the thirteenth 





century, 
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Messrs. Sampson Low have sent us the last 
addition to their series of ‘‘Standard Six-Shilling 
Novels”—Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Far from the 
Madding Crowd; and Messrs. Longmans a 
popular edition of Whyte Melville’s Kate Coven- 
try in their ‘‘ Sunbeam” series. As to the latter 
book, we should have been quite content if it 
had never got cheaper than the more appropriate 
yellow cover. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THE first volume has appeared (Paris: Mor- 
gand et Fatout) of the work entitled Continu- 
atewrs de Loret, which Baron James de Rothschild 
was preparing for the press at the time of his 
lamented death. It contains 138 “ news-letters,” 
if we may so call them, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, covering the period from May 
1665 to June 1668. In one of these an 
interesting account is given of the four days’ 
battle between the English fleet under Albe- 
marle and the Dutch under Ruyter, in June 
1666, off the North Foreland. Five more 
volumes of the series are to be brought out, 
under the editorship of M. Emile Picot. 


M. Catmann Levy has ready, in two 
volumes, the journal of Dr. P. Méniére, the 
physician appointed by the French Government 
to attend on the Duchesse de Berry, giving 
many particulars of her captivity at Blaye in 
1833. The journal is edited by the son of the 
writer, and contains two unpublished letters of 
Balzac and Marshal Bugeaud. 


M. Ernest Davpbet, brother of the cele- 
brated novelist, Alphonse, and himself a writer 
of repute in all that relates to the recent history 
of Southern France, has just published (Paris: 
Hachette) a little work on the Restoration, 
which is to be followed by another entitled La 
Réaction thermidorienne dans le Midi. 


M. ALPHONSE BERTRAND, secrétaire-rédac- 
teur to the Senate, has published (Paris: 
Quantin) a little book on the organisation of 
the French system of government which would, 
we venture to think, bear translation into 
English. It gives a succinct account not only 
of the two chambers, their procedure, and 
their electors, but also of the local administra- 
tion by prefects, councils-general, and munici- 
palities. 

THE first volume has appeared {(Paris: 
Plon) of the Discours parlementaires of M. 
Ernest Picard, with a Preface written by the 
late Jules Favre in May 1877. It covers the 
period from February 1861 to May 1863; and 
it bears for its sub-title ‘‘ Les Cinq,” in memory 
of the five members of the Opposition at that 
time—MM. Darimon, J. Fayre, Emile Ollivier, 
Hénon, and Picard himself. 


THE committee of historical studies in France, 
which includes the names of MM. Q. Quicherat, 
Georges Picot, A. de Barthélemy, Darmesteter, 
and Fustel de Coulanges, has issued the 
first number of a Répertoire des Travaux his- 
toriques, which it is proposed to continue quar- 
terly. It contains an analysis of all the pub- 
lications that have appeared at home or abroad 
concerning the history, monuments, or language 
of France. First come the proceedings of the 
Institute and of provincial societies ; then ar- 
ticles in French and foreign Reviews; lastly, 
books and pamphlets. 


THE second part’ has appeared (Paris: Picard), 
after an interval of nearly three years, of the 
important Catalogue of the MSS. in those libra- 
nes of France which have never yet printed their 
catalogues. This part deals with the Biblio- 
thique de l’Arsenal and a great many pro- 
vincial libraries. It is hoped that by this 
means the existence may be discovered of some 
valuable MSS. which have disappeared. 


WE learn} from Le Livre that M. Michel 





Cohendry, archivist of the Puy-de-Déme, has 
discovered an important series of letters of 
Catherine and Mary de Medicis, of Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV., and sixteen autograph letters 
of Margaret of Valois. 


M. Jovast, the enterprising conductor of the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles, has started a new 
series under the title of ‘‘ Bibliothéque des 
Dames,” by which is meant a collection of 
classical works, by writers of either sex, for 
lady readers. ‘Che first two of the series were 
M. Legouvé’s poem, Le Mérite des Femmes, and 
La Princesse de Cléves, by Mdme. de La Fayette, 
with a Preface by M. de Lescure. These have 
been followed by Mdme. d’Aulnoy’s Contes des 
Fées, in two volumes, each containing an etching 
by M. Lalauze. The edition is limited in 
number, printed on Dutch paper, and elegantly 
bound in colours. 


THE last addition to the “ Petite Bibliothtque 
artistique” of the same publisher is an edition 
of Rousseau’s Confessions, in four volumes, with 
a Preface by M. Marc-Monnier, and illustra- 
tions by M. Hédouin. The price is fifty francs. 


THE new volumes (ii.-v.) of the ‘ Collection 
of Popular Literatures” published by Messrs. 
Maisonneuve are Christian Legends of Lower 
Brittany, by M. G. F. M. Luzel; Popular Tales 
of Ancient Egypt, by Prof. Maspero ; and the 
first portion of Popular Poems of Gascony, by 
M. F. Bladé. 


M. AxsBEric Roien, of Ghent, secretary to 
the Institut de Droit international, has just 
published (Paris: Pedone-Lauriel) a French 
translation of Mr. David Dudley Field’s Pro- 
posed Code of International Law. 


TAKING advantage of the Concours régional 
of Agriculture being held there, the Société 
Borda of Dax has put forth an invitation 
to a Congrés scientifique on May 1, 1882, and 
the following days. The programme embraces 
researches in the neighbourhood, and invites 
papers on the meteorology, geology, natural 
history, anthropology, archaeology, and history 
of South-western France. On the last-named 
subject we may cite question 51: “ Du parti 
que l’on pourrait tirer pour Vhistoire du pays 
des textes originaux qui se trouvent 4 la Tour 
de Londres et notamment de ceux qui ont été 
déja publiés.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
BY THE SEA. 


z 
THERE is a busy stillness in the air, 
As in a Poet’s brain—silent and dark, 
Albeit it drinks the rain notes of the lark, 
And reads God’s pictured gospel everywhere ; 
The breeze faints like a breath of silent prayer ; 
Without a sound the clouds move to their mark, 
Demure, white-hooded nuns ; and one white bark 
The patient seas doth with its image share. 
’Tis with me too, this reverie of power 
As of divinity within me furled :— 
If, for a Man, his manliest thought sufficed ! 
If but, for Life, the living of one hour 
As purely great as this—Yea! weary world, 
Lives would be pure then as the Dreams of Christ ! 
Il. 
The Dreams of Christ ! When Lazarus was dead, 
Did these betray the Tear that still would spring ? 
Was Mary’s sister-love too poor a thing 
To make a sleep-crown for that Sovereign Head ?— 
Once! Once—so let me think—’twas hallowéd 
In vision of the last lone Suffering, 
And ’twas her arms that round His Feet did cling, 
To make the Shame seem almost less to dread. 
So might He glorify her earthly love, 
A smile like moonlight on his pale, pure lip, 
Till in the dark He woke to Fellowship 
With the Eternal Questioner above, 
And awful waking dreams divinely trod 
Far footsteps of the Imagination of God. 


Eric S. RoBERTSON. 
Mentone, 
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OBITUARY, 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


In Berthold Auerbach, who died at Cannes 
on February 8, Germany lost the greatest 
master of fiction she has yet produced. Auer- 
bach was born at Nordstetten, a village in the 
Black Forest, in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, 
on February 28, 1812. He was of Jewish 
parentage, and received his earlier education at 
the Rabbinical school of Heckingen. He seems 
to have been intended for a legal career, for we 
find him, after his school-days were over, study- 
ing law atthe University of Tiibingen. Acting, 
it is said, under the influence of David Strauss, 
the young Auerbach soon gave up all idea of 
following the law, and devoted his energies to 
philosophy and theology, which he studied first 
at Miinchen under Schelling, and afterwards at 
Heidelberg under Daub. His literary career 
may be said to have commenced in 1836, when 
he gave to the world an essay on the relation 
of Judaism to modern literature. The follow- 
ing year saw the first novel published by Auer- 
bach—Spinoza (Stuttgart)—a book full of 
pregnant reflections on philosophy and of 
interesting sketches of Jewish life. This 
informal treatise on the system of Spinoza 
was followed by a German translation of that 
philosopher’s works, published at Stuttgart in 
1841. But although these contributions by 
Auerbach to speculative philosophy possess a 
distinct value, it cannot be said that he has made 
by them an immortal name in literature. Itis by 
his singularly graceful, and yet profoundly true, 
pictures of German peasant-life that he has 
earned the gratitude of readers of every civilised 
country in the world. As far back as 1841, 
Auerbach had begun to publish in different 
periodicals various tales descriptive of village 
life in the Black Forest; but it was not until 
these were collected into two volumes, pub- 
lished at Mannheim in 1843 under the title 
Schwarzwiilder Dorfyeschichten, that Germany 
discovered itself the possessor of a writer who 
could invest the story of the life of common 
people with as much interest as ever attached 
to the fortunes of kings and princes. A second 
series of village stories appeared at Mannheim 
in 1848, but met with a cooler reception. To 
some extent this may have been due to the fact 
that this second instalment showed, if not any 
diminution of power, yet a certain want of the 
freshness which is one of the great charms of 
the earlier series. \In 1865 Auerbach gave to 
literature a work of fiction of a more ambitious 
character than he had yet essayed. This book— 
Auf der Hihe,in which the philosophy of Spinoza 
once again plays a prominent part—is beyond 
doubt the best novel in the German language, 
but as a work of art it perceptibly suffers from 
the very fact of being a novel with a purpose, 
Two other novels followed in due course—Das 
Landhaus am Rhein (Stuttgart, 1869), a by no 
means happy work, in which the march of the 
story is hampered by dialogue upon social and 
philosophical topics; and Wald/ried, a story of 
family life, less discursive than its predecessor, 
but sadly deficient in coherency of plot. It 
is pleasant to relate that Auerbach published 
in 1880 a tale of peasant-life, entitled Brigitta, 
in which he returned to his best manner, pro- 
ducing an idyll that may rank, in our opinion, 
beside the best of his earlier tales from the 
Black Forest. As a delineator of rustic life and 
manners, Auerbach displayed a genius which has 
no parallel in any other age or country—with 
the exception of William Carleton. The broad 
humour of the Irishman is replaced in the pages 
of Auerbach by a humour equally keen, but 
more subtle ; perhaps for a sense of real pathos 
the palm must be awarded totheGerman. Asa 


delineator of character in all its endless shades, 
no writer of fiction can pretend to surpass the 
author, of the Schwarzwilder Dorfgeschichten, 
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And while Auerbach could paint men and 
women with an accuracy which can never be 
excelled, his genial nature and poetic gift 
enabled him so to soften and harmonise the lines 
in his portraits as to avoid the harshness and 
crudity which must ever distinguish the wotk of 
the best photographer from that of the artist. 

By a curious coincidence, an English trans- 
lation of Auerbach’s Spinoza reached us on the 
same day as the news of his death. It forms 
volumes xlii. and xliii. of Baron Tauchnitz’ “Col- 
lection of German Authors,” and is published in 
this country by Messrs. Sampson Low. The 
translation is by E. Nicholson. Some con- 
venience would have been gained by binding 
the two volumes as one, for the book is really 
very short. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Macmillan’s for this month, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes gives an interesting account of Sir 
Simon Harcourt, who was owner of Nuneham 
in the seventeenth century. The account is 
compiled from a printed, but unpublished, 
selection from the documents at Nuneham; 
the samples quoted by Mr. Hughes show that 
the documents are of considerable historical 
value. Mr. Loftie has a paper on M. Maspero’s 
discoveries at Thebes, which he judges to 
possess greater interest for the archaeologist 
than for the historian. Mr. Laing Meason 
records his own experience of ‘‘ The French 
Detective Police; and it must be admitted 
that the experience was very satisfactory, and 
contrasts very favourably with the inadequacy 
of our own provisions for the detection of crime. 
An article on Mr. Irving’s lecture, ‘‘ The 
Stage as It Is,” administers a just rebuke to 
the exaggerated claims which Mr. Irving put 
forth on behalf of his own profession, and the 
roseate view which he took of his own per- 
formances. Mr. J. A. Symonds writes a paper 
containing much delicate criticism on ‘* Mr. 
D. G. Rossetti’s New Poems.” His remarks 
on the requisites of the sonnet as a form of 
poetical composition are worth quoting :— 

**To animate the whole microcosm of fourteen 
bars with a single thought, sufficient for its hemi- 
spheres, neither too vague in meaning nor too 
slight in substance ; and so to organise this planet 
that the quatrains, with the sun upon them, shall 
present it from one point of view; the terzets, 
with the moon upon them, from another ; that is 
the real difficulty of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 


THE current number of Brain has a very in- 
genious article by Dr. Lauder Brunton on 
‘“‘The Position of the Motor Centres in the 
Brain in Regard to the Nutritive and Social 
Functions.” Proceeding on the results of Prof. 
Ferrier’s researches, he seeks to show that the 
motor centres in the monkey are arranged ‘‘ in 
a definite order corresponding to that which 
would be necessary for the animal to obtain 
food.” Thus, if they are successively irritated, 
the order of movements is—tirst, movements of 
the eyes and head as if the animal were lookin 
for food, then the extension of the arm an 
hand as if to take it, and soon. Dr. Brunton 
also seeks to show that this order of centres 
answers. to the priority of the individual or 
nutritive to the social functions. An article of 
more general interest is that on Dean Swift's 
disease, by Dr. Bucknill. The writer seeks 
to identify Swift’s earlier disorder—recurting 
fits of giddiness, or vertigo, together with 
deafness—with what is known as Méniére’s 
disease, or labyrinthine vertigo. It is now 
supposed that the sense of equilibrium is 
dependent on the labyrinthine cavity (semi- 
circular canals) of the ear, and that the 
derangement of the organ is one of the 
main causes of vertigo. The co-existence of 


deafness with vertigo in Swift’s case sup- 
ports the view that his complaint had its sea; 


in the auditory organ. The writer carefully 
distinguishes the later malady of Swift's life 
as insanity proper, which was favoured by the 
miseries of the earlier complaint, though not 
the direct result of this, through the extension 
of the local disease to the brain. The whole 
paper is well worth reading as showing how, 
notwithstanding Sir Walter Scott’s protest, 
the diagnosis of a disease may be carried out 
much more completely years after the patient’s 
death by aid of subsequent researches on 
contemporary cases. Dr. Bucknill is to be 
congratulated on showing, along with his exact 
professional knowledge, a fine sympathetic 
appreciation of Swift’s genius, in the utterances 
of which he sees no trace of insanity. 

THE Deutsche Rundschau for February is 
chiefly remarkable for a Russian story of Ivan 
Tourgenieff, ‘‘Der Verzweifelte,” a pathetic 
picture of the aimless and wasted life of one 
endowed with great natural gifts. Herr Karl 
Hillebrand publishes an instalment of his 
French History, ‘‘The Beginnings of the 
French Republic, 1848.” Herr Haeckel de- 
scribes ‘‘ A Week in Bombay,” but has nothing 
new to tell English readers. An article by 
Herr Preyer on ‘‘ The Prolongation of Life” 
shows that sanitary science is beginning to 
make way in Germany, where it is even more 
needed than in England. 








MR. THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


WE quote, without comment, the following 
from two American newspapers — the Nation 
for January 19, and the Critic for January 
28. It is only necessary to add that the 
passage from the Quarterly occurs in one 
of the well-known articles contributed by 
Mr. Charles Apperley, otherwise ‘‘ Nim- 
rod;” and that ‘‘ Georgia Scones: Characters, 
Incidents, &c., in the First Half-Century of 
the Republic,” by a Native Georgian, is the 
full title of a book published by Messrs. Harper 
and Bros., of New York, in 1840. Except in 





this last case, we have verified the quotations. 


‘THE LAODICEAN,” 
cap. Vv. 

** He was the star, as 
I may say, of fashion 
forty years ago. . « . 
Ican seem to see now 
the exact style of his 
clothes; it was al- 
ways of a very light 
colour —a neat white 
hat, white trousers, 
white silk handkerchief ; 
ay, and his handsome 
face, as white as his 
clothes with keeping 
late hours. There was 
nothing black about him 
but his hair and his 
eyes—he wore no beard 
at that time—and they 
were black indeed. The 
like of his style of 
coming on the race- 
course was never seen 
there before nor since. 
He drove his barouche 
himself; and it was al- 
ways drawn by four 
beautiful white horses, 
and two outriders on 
matches to ’em, rode in 
harness bridles. In his 
rear was a saddle-horse 
groom leading a thor- 
oughbred hack, and at 
the rubbing-post was 
another groom—all in 
splendid liveries— wait: 
ing with another hack. 
What a ‘staublishment 
he kept up at that time ! 


‘THE QUARTERLY RE- 
view,” vol. xlix., pp. 
381, 382. 

‘© The star of the race- 
course of modern times 
was the late Colonel 
Mellish, certainly the 
cleverest man of his day, 
as regards the science 
and practice of the turf. 
bask e remember 
even the style of his 
dress, peculiar for its 
lightness of hue—his 
neat white hat, white 
trousers, white silk 
stockings aye, and we 
may add his white but 
handsome face. There 
was nothing black about 
him but his hair and 
his moustachios, which 
he wore by virtue of 
his commission, and 
which to him were an 
ornament. The like of 
his style of coming on 
the race-course at New- 
market was never wit- 
nessed there before him, 
nor since. He drove 
his barouche himself, 
drawn by four beautiful 
white horses, with two 
out-riders on matches to 
them, ridden in harness 
bridles. In his rear 
was a saddie-horse 
groom, leading a thor- 
oughbred hack, and at 
the rubbing-post on 





I can mind him, sir, 
with thirty race-horses 
in training at ofice, 
seventeen coach-horses, 
twelve hunters at his 
box t’ other side of Lon- 
don, four chargers at 
Budmouth, and ever so 
many hacks. ° 
So ’twas no surprise 
that the castle that 
bears his name passed 
into other hands. . . . 
’Tis quite récently, since 
his illness, that he came 
to that little place, with- 
in sight of the buildings 
that once were the pride 
of an ancestors and him- 
se .” 


‘* THE TRUMPET MAJOR,” 
cap. xxiii. 

‘* Men, I dismissed ye 
toosoon—parade, parade 
again, I say,” he cried, 
‘* My watch is fast, I find. 
Ther’s another twenty 
minutes afore the wor- 
ship of God commences. 
Now, all of you that 
ha’n’t got fawiocks, fall 
in at the lower end. Eyes 
right, and dress!” 

As every man was 
anxio'« to see how the 
rest +d, those at the 
end .. che line pressed 
forward forthat purpose, 
till the line assumed the 
form of a horse-shoe. 

‘Look at ye now! 
Why you are all a crook- 
ing in. Dress, dress!” 

They dressed forth- 
with ; but impelled by 
the same motive they 
soon resumed their for- 
mer \enaring - they 
were des r= 
mitted to mean xf oe 

** Now, I hope you ’il 
have a little patience,” 
said the sergeant, as he 
stood in the centre of 
the arc, ‘‘and pay par- 
ticular attention to the 
word of command, just 
exactly as I give it out to 
ye: and if { should go 
wrong, I shail be much 
obliged to any gentleman 
who'll put me right 
again, for I have only 
been in ths army three 
weeks myself, and we 
are all liable to mis- 
takes.” 

‘+80 we be—so we be,” 
said the line, heartily. 

**’Tention the whole, 
then. Poise fawlocks ! 
Very well done!” 

** Please, what must 
we do that haven’t got 
no firelocks ?” said the 
lower end of the line 
in a helpless voice. 

‘© Now, was ever such 
a question! Why, you 
must do nothing at all, 
but think how you'd 
poise ’emif you had’em. 
You middle men, that 
are armed with hurdie- 


the heath wags 
afiothe? grddm—all in 
efimson liveries—wait. 
ing with a second hack. 
But we marvel when 
we think of his estab. 
lishment. We remem. 
ber him with thirty. 
eight race-horses in 
training; seventeen 
coach - horses, twelve 
hunters in Leicester. 
shir, four chargers at 
oe. and not a few 
hacks! . . . We are not 
surprised that the do- 
main of Blythe passed 
into other hands. .. , 
Colonel Mellish ended 
his days, not in poverty, 
for he acquired a com- 
peteney with his lady, 

ut in a small house 
within sight of the man- 
sion which had been the 
pride of his ancestors 
and himself,” 


** GEORGIA SCENES.” 

** Look to the right, 
and dress!” They were 
soon, by the help of 
the non-commissioned 
Officers, placed in a 
straight line; but as 
every man was anxious 
to see how the. rest 
stood, those on the 
wings pressed forward 
for that purpose till the 
whole line assumed 
nearly the form of a 
crescent, 

** Why look at ’em,” 
says the captain ; ‘‘ why, 
gentlemen, you are all 
a crooking in at both 
eends, so that you will 
get on to me by and by! 
Come, gentlemen, dress ! 
dress!” 

This was accordingiy 
done; but impelled by 
the same motives as 
before, they soon re- 
sumed their former 
figure, and so they were 
permitted to remain. 

‘“*Now, gentlemen,” 
says the captain, ‘‘ I am 
going to carry you 
through the revolutionsof 
the manual exercise ; and 
I want you, gentlemen, 
if you please, to pay par- 


ticular attention to the - 


word of command, just 
exactly as I give it out 
to you. I hope you will 
have a littie patience, 
gentlemen, if you please : 
and if I should be a 
going wrong, I will be 
much obliged to any of 
you, gentiemen, to put 
me right again, for I 
mean all for the best, 
and I hope you will 
excuse me if you please. 
Come, boys, come to 4 
shoulder, . . . Poise 
Joolks! [A note ap- 
pended here says: ‘A 
contraction and corrup- 
tion of ‘ firelook.’ Thas, 
‘tirelock,’ ‘flock, 
‘foolk.’”] Cock foolk! 
Very handsomely done. 
. + Tention the whole! 
Please observe, gentle- 
men, that at the word 
fice, you must fire ; that 





Fee i a a 








1 oe me 


Tarn we 


= To flee 


is 
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sticks and cabbage 
stumps, just to make be- 
lieve, must of course use 
’em as if they were the 
real thing. Now then, 
cock fawlocks! Pre- 
sent! Fire! (Not shoot 
in earnest, you know.) 
Very good—very good, 
indeed ; except that 
some of you were a little 
too soon, and the rest a 
little too late.” . . . 

{Here the church bell 
began to ring for service, 
when the whole line 
drew a breath of relief, 
threw down their arms, 
and began running off. | 
** Well, then, I must 
dismies ye,” said the ser- 
geant.... ‘*’Tention ! 
To the right—left wheel, 
I mean—no, no—right 
wheel. Mar.-r-r-ch !” 

Some wheeled to the 
right and some to the 
left, and some obliging 
men, including Cripple- 
straw, tried to wheel 
both ways. 

“Stop, stop; try 
again. Gentlemen, un- 
fortunately when I’m in 
a hurry, I can never re- 
member my right hand 
from my lett, and never 
could as a boy. You 
must excuse me, please. 
Practice makes perfect, 
as the saying is; and, 
much as I’ve learnt since 
I listed, we always tind 
something new. Now 
then, right wheel! 
march! halt! stand 
at ease! dismiss! I[ 
think that’s the order 
ot, but I’il look in the 
Gover’ment book afore 
Tuesday.” 






is, if any of your guns 
are loaded, you must 
not shoot in yearnest, 
but only make pretence 
like, and you, gentlemen 
fellow-soldiers, who's 
armed with nothing but 
sticks, riding-switches, 
and corn-stalks, needn’t 
go through the firings, 
but stand as you are, 
and keep yourselves to 
yourselves. Half cock 
jooik! Very well done. 
. . » Draw rammer! 
Those who have no 
rammers to their guns 
need not draw, but only 
make the motion; it 
will do justas weil, and 
save a great deal of time. 
. . - Order foolk ! Hand- 
somely done, gentlemen ! 
Very handsomely done ! 
And all together, too, 
except that one half of 
you werea /eetle too soon, 
and the other half a 
leetle too late. . . . . 
Tention the whole! 
To the left—left, no— 
right, that is, the left—I 
mean the right—left 
wheel, march !” 

Ia this he was strictly 
obeyed ; some wheeling 
to the right, some 
to the left, and some to 
the right-left, or both 


ways. 

‘* Stop! Halt! Let us 
try it again! I could 
not just then tell my 
right hand from my 
left! You must excuse 
me, if you please. Ex- 
perience makes perfect, 
as the saying is. Long 
as I have served, I find 
something new to learn 
every day : but all’s one 
for that. Now, gentle- 
men, do that motion 
once more.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PYRAMID OF MEYDOOM. 
Westbury-on-Trym: Feb. 11, 1882. 

Readers of the AcApEMy will, I think, 
receive with pleasure some further information 
regarding the Pyramid of Meydoom. I there- 
fore hasten to communicate the following 
extract from a letter just received, the writer 
being the Hon. J. Villiers Stuart, author of 
Nile Gleanings :— 

‘‘The other day I visited Meydoom. The 
pyramid has now been cleared down to the 
level of the desert, to which it descends in a 
series of great steps of beautifully fitted 
masonry of fine white limestone. The joints 
are so close that it is often difficult to trace 
them. It is, in fact, more like cabinet-maker’s 
work than mason’s work. It must have been 
covered up from the remotest times, as it looks 
quite new towards the base. You would say 
it was but just finished. It comes next in size 
to the Pyramids of Ghizeh. The central 
chamber is tent-shaped. That is to say, the 
walls incline inward toward the roof, so as to 
reduce the span, and better enable it (the roof) 
to bear the enormous superiuncumbent weight. 
There were found in this chamber some pieces 
of timber, which seem to have been used to 
remove some heavy weight, perhaps the sar- 
cophagus. It is, however, possible that, as in 
the case of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, there may 
be another chamber in which the sarcophagus 
still exists. 

‘* When I last saw Prof. Maspero, he seemed 
to doubt whether this was really Seneferoo’s 
pyramid; but withia five minutes’ walk of the 
pyramid [I discovered an inscription which 
conclusively proves that it is indeed the 
pyramid of that Pharaoh. The inscription 
occurs on the right-hand top corner of the 
It reads SENEFEROO MEN- 
TE, #.¢., ‘the resting-place,’ ‘ abiding-place,’ or 
‘cemetery,’ of Seneferoo. There is no context, 
and never has been any. ‘The stone is quite 
uninjured ; and the purpose of the inscription 
is to designate the locality in which the tomb 
is situated. It might be translated ‘ monu- 
ment,’ or ‘pyramid, of Seneferoo,’ the name of 
which would attach itself to the adjoining 
cemetery. The hieroglyphic spelling of Men- 
te (being the sign Men without the supple- 
mentary ”)is very archaic. The inscription was 
probably cut during Seneferoo’s lifetime. The 
reason why I failed to observe this important 
and interesting inscription on previous visits 
is that it is very high up; but the tomb of 
Nofre-Maat is now nearly filled with rubbish, 
which enabled me to mount close up to the 
hieroglyphs, and to examine them thoroughly. 
I saw the oval before, and figured it in Nile 
Gleanings (p. 33), but, not having an opera- 
glass with me, 1 overlooked the context. I 


have written to Prof, Maspero to tell him about 
it.” 


tomb of Nofre-Maat. 





The inscription, copied in hieroglyphs by 
Mr. Villiers Stuart, cousists of Seneferoo’s name 
in a royal oval, under which, placed vertically, 
occur the ideographic sign Men, a battlemented 
wall, and the phonetic sign ¢, an inverted 
basket. But in order to complete the word 
as given by Birch, Brugsch, and Pierret, not 
merely the supplementary » (a zigzag) is 
wanting, but also the determinative hieroglyph, 
a funereal couch, or bier. 

I regret to have to add that, at the time of 
writing the foregoing letter, Mr. Villiers Stuart 
informs me that he was suffering severely from 
a fall down a shaft twenty fest in depth. He 
has, however, escaped without serious injury. 

AMELIA B,. EpwArps. 








SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE “‘ -Ez,” ‘‘ -Es,” 
6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W.: Feb. 11, 1882. 


The Basque casual suffix -ez (-es), existing 
in a great number of Spanish and Portuguese 
patronymic names, as Henriquez, Lopez, 
Martinez, &c., is not, as Mr. Burnell supposes, 
the only trace of the kind in these two languages 
(see ACADEMY of February 11, 1882). Although 
Basque and Spanish belong to different 
classes of languages, the first being agglutina- 
tive and the second inflectional, yet a certain 
amount of Basque influence over the Spanish 
language is undeniable. So, for instance, the 
Basque diminutive terminations -tfo and -jo 
(this last in the dialect of Roncal means “little, 
small,” even in its isolated state) correspond 
in meaning and very nearly in form to the 
Spanish diminutive termination -ito, to the 
Galician -ijio, to the Portuguese -inho (pro- 
nounced #0); and yet such diminutive termina- 
tions do not occur in Latin. Instances are— 
Spanish, perro; Galician, can (cd); Portuguese, 
cdo; Basque, chakur, ‘‘ dog,” the diminutives of 
which are perrito, canciitio, cdozinho, chakurcho, 
and, according to other Basque dialects, 
chakurtto, and even chakur io in Koncal, while 
in Latin canis gives catellus and catulus. Basque 
and Spanish pleonasm, in such phrases as ni/ 
esan nion Pedrori, *‘yo le dije i Pedro,” or 
literally ‘ego dixi ei Petro,” instead of the 
correct Latin “dixi Petro,” shows a Basque or 
at least a non-Latin origin of the Spanish 
example. Again, the so-called compound 
tenses of the transitive Spanish verb, which do 
not exist in ordinary pure Latin (I don’t mean 
Latin influenced by non-Aryanic grammar), 
but are so frequent in Basque, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, as well as the Basque postposi- 
tions, ordinary suffixes, and casual suffixes, 
corresponding to the Spanish and Portuguese 
prepositions, and very different from the true 
inflectional Latin cases, indicate rather a Basque 
or non-Latin than a Latin influence. Such an 
influence, after all, is nothing to be wondered 
at in two languages belonging, it is true, to 
the Latin branch, but which, at the same time, 
are spoken in a country where Basque has 
been used from time immemorial; and, when 
this influence shows itself in proper names 
(which resist foreign or modern intrusive forms 
more than common names generally do), or, 
as a general rule, when a grammatical fact 
cannot be well and naturally explained in 
Spanish by the ordinary laws of the Latin 
grammar, then, in such exceptional cases, 
Basque may be, or rather ought to be, pre- 
ferred to Latin for the explanation of Spanish 
derivations. 

Now, the suffix -ez (-es), with the meaning of 
Spanish and Portuguese ‘‘ de,” does not belong 
certainly either to Latin or to the Neo-Latin 
dialects of Italy, France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
aud Wallachia, but only to Spanish and Portu- 
guese, two Neo-Latin dialects of the Spanish 
peninsula where Basque is still spokev, and 
was spoken before their existence. It seems, 
then, to me very clear that Oapt. Burton is 
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right in following the opinion of the learned 
Jesuit, Father Manuel de Larramendi, who, 
not only in his celebrated Diccionario 
Trilingue del Castellano, Bascuence, y Latin 
(a work in comparison of which all subse- 
quently printed lexical performances are, 
without any exception, nothing more than 
despicably abortive attempts), but also pre- 
viously in his E/ Impossible Vencido: Arte de la 
Lengua Bascongada, printed at Salamanca in 
1729, expresses himself in these terms at p. 10: 


‘De aqui se puede conocer facilmente, que no 
tienen otro origen los patronimicos castellanos 
acabados en ¢2, v.g. Rodriguez, Martinez, Perez, 
Sanchez, etc., que el que se toma del articulo ez del 
Bascuenze. La razon es, por que essos patronimicos 
significan el de, que traen comunmente los demis 
appellidos, Rodriguez de Rodrigo, Martinez de 
Martin, Perez de Pero, ) Pedro, Sanchez de Sancho 
y assi de los demiis. Pues es claro, que el ez en 
essa significacion no puede ser sino el articulo 
pospuesto ez del Bascuenze, que en Romanze se 
construye con el de.” 


With regard to the explanation, followed by 
Reinhardstittner, of -e: (-es) by the Gothic genitive 
-is, it does not seem to me preferable to that of 
Larramendi. In fact, why is this Gothic geni- 
tive -is not to be found in the dialects of Italy, 
where the Gothic language has not been less in 
use than in Spain? Because there Basque is not 
known, while it is known in this last country. 

L.-L. BoNAPARTE. 

PS.—I cannot agree with Mr. Burnell in his 
appreciation of Reinhardstittner’s Portuguese 
grammar. The qualification of “ best scientific ” 
cannot belong, in my opinion, to a work which 
has been so well criticised by Prof. d’ Ovidio at 
p. 118 of the third volume of the ‘‘ Giornale di 
Filologia Romanza, diretto da Ernesto Monaci 
(Roma, 1880).” 








THE ARABIC FOR ‘‘ TELEGRAPH.” 
London: Feb. 8, 1882, 

I see from a notice in one of the London 
journals that Mr. H. Rassam enlightened the 
audience at the last meeting of the Victoria 
Institute by giving them some novel informa- 
tion on the above subject. The Arabs, it 
appears, fully appreciate the value of the electric 
telegraph—so much so, indeed, that, unlike the 
rest of the world, they dispense with the Greek 
derivation of the word, and substitute a native 
equivalent, equally, if not more, expressive. 
Although the combined name is not given, its 
component parts are. Tel, we are told, means 
“wire,” and Araph, ‘‘to know or expound; ” 
hence, “to know by wire,” or ‘‘to obtain 
knowledge by wire,” is the Arab’s explanation 
= the telegraph recently laid down in the 

ast. 

Those who are unacquainted with Arabic 
may readily be excused for considering the 
foregoing as a most remarkable and ingenious 
specimen of etymology. But, unless the lec- 
turer was playfully practising on the credulity 
of his audience, it discloses an amount of 
ignorance which would disgrace the most raw 
and illiterate Arab. Admitting that 77/ (the 
classical word for ‘‘ hemp” of which ropes are 
made—a word probably Arabicised from the 
Persian 7'i/d, ‘‘a rope”) has in the vernacular 
changed its form into T¢/ or Tail, and in vulgar 
parlance is used to signify “ wire ;” admitting, 
further, that ‘arafa means ‘‘ to know,” or rather 
‘“‘he knew” (albeit never “ to expound ”)—by 
what rule of grammar, or even of vulgar usage, 
does Mr. Rassam make the two isolated words 
‘* wire” and ‘‘ to know” convey the idea either 
of “to know by wire” or ‘ to obtain knowledge 
by wire”? 7%/ ‘arrdf, or at-Tél-al-‘arréf, 
might fairly be rendered ‘‘ the wire which gives 
information.” In reality, however, the Arabs 


are not chargeable with the absurdity attributed 
to them. Formerly they called the telegraph 





Silku-’l-Ishdrah, “ the wire of indication.” That 
term, however, has been superseded for years 
past by the word at-Tilighrdf, which is a simple 
transliteration of the Greek word common 
throughout Europe. The word is so vocalised 
in the Muhitu-’l-Muhit, and used in every 
Arabic newspaper now published. It is to be 
regretted that slipshod essays in etymology 
like that above pointed out should be foisted 
upon an intelligent English audience. 
GrorGE Percy BADGER. 








IDENTICAL NAMES IN LITERATURE. 
Miiachen; Feb, 13, 1882. 

Will you allow me to suggest to your cor- 
respondent Miss Amelia B. Edwards, that if 
she were to alter her signature to ‘“‘ A. Bland- 
ford Edwards,” when attaching it to her publi- 
cations, she would effectually prevent any 
obtuse general reader from confounding her 
with Miss M. B. Betham-Edwards? It is the 
ambiguity of her initial B. which is the real 
cause of this error; for, as the uninitiated 
reader does not know how to read it, he adopts 
the first name familiar to him, which, in this 
case, seems to be Betham. 

Her perplexity, however, is slight in com- 
parison with that of a gallant major in the 
Bombay Army and myself, whose names are 
identically the same, a circumstance that has 
puzzled more than one post-office clerk in 
former times; and, as we have both written 
occasional articles on Indian antiquities, it may 
yet perplex some future indexer of the contents 
of scientific periodicals. E. W. WEsT. 








‘* RESTORATION ” IN ITALY. 
9 Buckingham Street, Adelphi: Feb. 13, 1882. 
The committee of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Buildings wish to correct 
a serious misconception in Mr. Radford’s letter 
in your last number with regard to their pro- 
posed action in Italy. Mr. Radford is mistaken 
in assuming that they are likely to encourage 
the Italians to neglect their ancient buildings. 
The object of the society is to protest against 
buildings and other works of art being allowed 
to fall into decay from want of necessary repara- 
tion and care, no less than to deprecate the 
wholesale destruction that is often perpetrated 
under the name of ‘‘ restoration.” 
THE Hon. SECRETARY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 20, 4 p.m, Royal Asiatic: “The Haussa 
Language of Central Africa,’”? by the Rev, Dr. Schon; 
** African Scholars,’’ by Mr. Robert N. Cust, 

5 p.m. London Institution: ** Mythical and Magical 
Beliefs,” by Dr. E, B. Tylor. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian : 
Politic,” by Mr. G. Whale. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ Recent 
Advances in Photogravhy,” IV., by Capt. Abney. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘*The Theory of Evolu- 
tion taught by Haeckel, and held by his Followers, 
examined,”’ by Mr. J. Hassell. 

Tvuespay, Feb. 21,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Mechan- 
ism of the Senses,” VI., by Prof. J. G. McKendrict. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘The Tonnage Statistics of 
the Decade 1870-80.” by Mr. J. Glover. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘‘ Aggri Beads,” 
by Mr. J. E. Price; * Analysis of Relationships of Con. 
sanguinity and Affinity,” by Mr. A. Macfarlane; *“ From 
Mother-right to Father-right,” by Mc. A. W. Howits and 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ** Air-Refrigerat- 
ing Machinery and its Applications,” by Mr. J. J. Coleman. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘List of the Lepidoptera 
collected by the Rev. J, H. Hocking in the N.W. Hima- 
laya, with Descriptions of New Genera and species,’’ by 
Mr. F, Moore; *'A Specimen of Phyllomedusa hypo- 
chondrialis Jately living in the Society’s Gardenr,” by 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger; “The Anatomy of Erithizon 
dorsatus,”’ by Prof. 8t. George Mivart. 

Wepnespay, Fed 22,8 pm. Geological: ‘ Additional Dis- 
coveries of High-level Marine Drifts in North Wales, 
with Remarks on Driftiess Areas.”’ by Mr. D. Mack- 
intosh; **Tne Geology of the Cheviot Hills, English 
Side,’ by Mr. C. T. Clough; *‘ Some Sections of Lincoln- 
shire Neocomian,” by Mr. H. Keeping. 

8p.m. Society of arts. 
le 8 p.m. Zetetical ; ‘*‘ Meteconomics,” by Mr. J, H. 

vy: y 


* Aristotle’s Ethic and 





Tuurspay, Feb, 23,3p.m. Royal Institution : ‘* Geographical 
Distribution of Animals,” II., by Dr. P. L. Sclater. 
7 p.m. London Institution: “The Organist-Oom- 
posers of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Sparrow Simpson. 
8p.m. Society of Arts. 
8p.m, Telegraph Engineers. 
8.30p.m. Antiquaries, 
Farpay, Feb. 24,8 p.m. Browning Society: ‘‘ Fifine at the 
Fair.’ by Mr. J. T. Nettleship. 
8p.m. Quekett: “The Histological Development of 
— Larva of Corethra plumicornis,” by Mr, T. Charters 
te. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Sir B. O. Brodie’s Re. 
searches on Chemical Allotropy,” by Prof. ing. 
SaTurpDay, Feb. 25. 3 = Royal Institution: *‘ The Iliad 
and Odyssey,” II., by Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd. 
3 p.m. Physical: **Tne Influence of the Form of 
Conductors on Electric Conduction Resistance,” by Mr, 
G. Gore; “ Faure’s Accumulator, and a Simplified Form 
of Dispersion Pnotometer,” by Profs. Ayrton and Perry. 





SCIENCE. 

Yusuf and Zulaikha: a Poem by Jami, 
Translated from the Persian into English 
Verse by Ralph T. H. Griffith. ‘“ Oriental 
Series.” (Triibner.) 


Tus is a very charming addition to Messrs, 
Triibner’s “ Oriental Series.’ Jami, whose 
life covered the greater part of the fifteenth 
century, was a Persian poet of the first rank, 
though not the foremost in that rank. We 
cannot place him quite by the side of Ferdausi 
or Mafiz; but his verse is exceedingly beautiful, 
and, perhaps, it was rather the diversity of 
his genius than any inherent weakness that 
withheld him from the highest place. He 
was at any rate the last great poet of Persia, 
and the procession of the classics closes with 
no unworthy name. It is curious that he 
should have waited so long for an English 
translator. His ‘ Yusuf and Zulaikha” is, 
as Mr. Griffith says, the Ovid of the East, but 
it has never yet been fully reproduced in this 
country. A very accurate and useful analysis 
of it, with numerous extracts in prose, 
appeared in the series which Mr. Robinson 
edited for Messrs. Williams & Norgate; and 
it is strange that so few are aware of the 
existence of this tasteful little library of Per- 
sian poetry, wherein the unlearned may gain 
a very fair knowledge of the characteristics of 
Ferdausi, Hafiz, Sadi, Jelal-ed-din, and Jami 
in a convenient compass and at an insignifi- 
cant cost. These, however, are but selections, 
and they are, we believe, mainly based upon 
previous German versions. Mr. Griffith is 
the first to translate Jami’s most famous 
poem almost in its entirety, and at first hand 
from the original, and his rendering ought to 
secure a wide popularity. It is not as close a 
version as it is now the fashion to demand ; 
but in our opinion a free translation in fair 
English verse is more calculated to win an 
audience for Oriental poetry than a too 
scholarlike and perhaps crabbed literal version. 
Mr. Griffith is certainly free in his treatment 
of Jami, but we believe it is a judicious free- 
dom. His easy flowing four-beat lines, better 
than the heroics with which he begins, are 
especially well fitted to the style of the poem. 
If the metre is a little too Moore-ish, there 
are many to whom the association will seem 
appropriate ; and, though we cannot expect a 
very high level of poetry to be sustained 
through a long narrative poem of this nature, 
Mr. Griffith’s verse is always pleasant, and 
sometimes really fine. He appears to us to 
have discovered precisely the right way to 
translate Jami; and what can be said of very 
few renderings of Oriental classics may be 
said of his, that it is never wearisome, 
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The story of Yusuf and Zuldikha, or, to 
put it into scriptural English, of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife, has always been a favourite 
theme in the East, but Jami invests it with 
a dignity and an inner meaning which raises 
it to a different level from that we might 
naturally expect. “After the usual introduc- 
tory cantos which Mohammedan canons of 
style prescribe—concerning the Creator and 
the Prophet—Jami tells the power of beauty 
and of love, and announces the purpose of 
his poem. 

‘* Love stood beside me when my life was new, 
And from my mother’s breast Love’s milk I drew. 
White as that milk are now my hairs, but still 
Sweet thoughts of Love my aged bosom tbrill. 
Still ia my heart the youthful warmth I feel, 
While in mine ear re-echoes Love’s appeal :— 
*In love, O Jami, have thy days been passed ; 
Die in that love gay-hearted to the last. 

Some tale of love’s adventure that may win 

Thy name remembrance in the world, begin : 
Some picture with thy finest pen assay 

Which still may live when thou art gone away,’” 


Then follow cantos on *‘Speech” and “ The 
Vision of Adam,” wherein Yusuf is foreseen, 
and then the beautiful Canaanite youth is 
described in befitting terms. The next 
fourteen cantos are devoted to Zulaikha, a 
daughter of the “King of the West,” a 
peerless maiden of the true Oriental type, 
but purified and ennobled by the poet’s 
fine instinct, Three times she sees in her 
sleep a vision of a beautiful youth, who tells 
her he is Vizir of the King of Egypt. She 
pines and sickens, and her nurse finds out 
the cause. Suitors come from all parts of 
the world to seek her hand, but all are 
rejected. 


‘The soft wind blowing from Egypt’s sand 
Bringing dust to mine eyes from that happy 
land 


an 
Sweeter a hundredfold would be 
Than the musk-laden breezes of Tartary.” 


So the King, her father, sends to the Vizir 
of Egypt, and the marriage is arranged. 
The damsel journeys in state to Memphis, and 
is met by the Vizir, and then she discovers 
that he is not Yusuf, the beautiful youth of 
her dreams. Her despair is frantic, but an 
angel tells her that the only way to Yusuf 
is through wedding the Vizir; and in that 
hope she consents. How she pines and 
droopsin a false magnificence, and longs for 
the promised love, is told in some of the 
best cantos in the work. She invokes the 
wandering wind— 


‘* Wind of the morning, whose soft touch floods 
With musky odour the jasmine buds, 
That makes the cypress and lily so fair, 
And decks the rose-leaf and the spikenard’s hair ; 
Each leaf is a bell when the branches sway, 
And the trees are dancing, though rooted in clay ; 
The heart has rest when thy light wings stir, 
For thou art the lover’s fleet messenger. 
From the distant beloved thou bringest news 
That bids the sad spirit forget its bruise, 

* * * * * 

Pity me—visit each distant place 
— thy breath may fall on my loved one’s 


aCe 5 
Visit each palace where dwells a king, 
Each prince’s home on thy balmy wing ; 
Seek my moon in each city, repair 
To each throne and see if my king be there. 
Steal through the garden where spring is gay, 
On the lip of the streamlet a moment stay. 
Peradventure thine eye on the search may dis- 
cover 
By the rill the cypress form of my lover ; 





Speed to the deserts of far Cathay, 

And the picture-houses of China survey ; 

Here look around for his likeness; snare 

A wild gazelle with his fragrance there. 

When thou turnest back from those distant 

scenes, 

Over mountain tops and through deep ravines, 

If a partridge gracefully move from the brake, 

Lay thy hand on the bird for my dear love’s sake. 

Shouldst thou meet on thy journey a caravan 

Led by a gallant heart-ravishing man, 

Look with mine eyes on that prince that he 

May travel hither and come to me ; 

One glance of his eye will assuage my woes, 

And I from Hope’s garden shall gather a rose” 

(pp. 100, 101). 

The story of Joseph is then related, much 
as in the Biblical narrative, with certain 
transpositions and amplifications. He arrives 
in Memphis, and is bought by Zulaikha in 
the slave-market. Then come a series of 
twelve cantos in which the wooing love of 
the woman and the passionless purity of the 
man are finely treated. Yusuf is released 
from the false accusation on the testimony of 
a sucking child, and eventually comes to be, 
what he foretold in the vision, Grand Vizir 
of Egypt. Meanwhile, Zulaikha has become 
a widow, her beauty is gone for sorrow, and 
she is old and blind with grief. She leads a 
hermit life, and comes from her hut only to 
hear the sound of Yusuf riding by. At last 
she comes before him and tells her story; 
and he prays, and her sight and beauty are 
restored as of old; and, when Yusuf still 
hesitates, the voice of Gabriel the Archangel 
is heard : 

**From the Lord Almighty a message I bring. 

* Mine eyes have seen her in humble mood, 

I heard her prayer when to thee she sued ; 

At the sight of her labours, her prayers, and sighs 

The waves of the sea of My pity rise. 

Her soul from the sword of despair I free 

And here from My throne I betroth her to 

thee.” 

The real meaning of the poem is seen in 
the canto which tells of the other damsel who 
fell in love with Yusuf, and to whom the 
youth preached a mystical Sufi sermon, 
whereby her love was diverted to the true 
channel; “She folded love’s carpet and laid 
it aside,” and devoted herself in austerity 
to good works and the building of mosques. 
The moral is, in fact, the great philosophic 
doctrine of the Neoplatonists: the universal 
unity towards which all yearns, and into 
which all is resolved. 

‘** Form is manifold, truth is one. 

In number trouble and error lie : 

To unity then for sure refuge fly. 

If the might of the foeman oppress thee sore, 
Fly to the fortress, and fear no more.” 


Stantey Lane-Poote. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


A TELEGRAM has been received from Lieut. 
Dauenhauer, at Irkutsk, giving interesting 
details respecting the voyage of the Jeannette 
after she entered the Arctic Sea. A small, rocky 
island, named after the vessel, was discovered on 
May 6, 1881, in 76° 47’ N. lat., 158° 56’ E. long., 
and Henrietta Island eighteen days afterwards, 
in 77° 8'N. lat., 157° 43’ E. long. The latter 
was visited, and found to be an extensive island, 
with many glaciers, but animals were scarce. 
A very large island, in 76° 38’ N. lat., 148° 20’ 
E. long., was named Bennett Island; on it were 


found many birds, old horn, driftwood, and coal, 





but no seal or walrus. This island was bold 
and rocky, and off its shore there was a strong 
tidal action. Observations were carefully made 
during the drift, which began on October 1, 
1879, the result showing a north-westerly 
course. During the first five months the 
Jeannette drifted forty miles by the tidal move- 
ment of the ice, and during the last six 
months she drifted very rapidly. With 
regard to the soundings taken, the greatest 
depth obtained was eighty fathoms, and the 
average thirty-five fathoms, with bottom of blue 
mud, from which meteoric specimens were ob- 
tained. The surface-water temperature was 
20°F. The extremes of the temperature of the 
air were — 58° F. and 40° F.; during the first 
winter the mean temperature was —33° F., and 
during the second — 39° F.; while the mean 
temperature of the summer of 1880 was 40° F. 
Barometric and thermometric fluctuations, how- 
ever, were not great. The winter's growth of 
ice was eight feet, and the heaviest ice seen was 
twenty-three feet thick. During the first week 
of the retreat from the Jeannette the boats 
drifted back a considerable distance ; and they 
parted from Lieut. Chipp, who was in the miss- 
ing cutter, in a north-east gale. The naturalist’s 
notes are stated to have been saved, but 
among the losses are the photographic collection 
and 2,000 auroral observations taken by Lieut. 
Chipp. Lieut. De Long, the commander, is 
believed to be now in a narrow wilderness some 
eighty miles long, devoid of game and habita- 
tions. Three search expeditions have left 
Yakutsk, and will be at work by March 1; it 
is intended that they should build huts and 
examine the wilderness most thoroughly. Mr. 
Jackson, of the New York Herald, with a 
companion, is already well on his way to 
Irkutsk, and intends to proceed thence to 
Yakutsk, with the view of joining the search 
parties. Two naval officers, out of a large 
number of volunteers, have also been de- 
spatched by the United States Government to 
search the Siberian coast east of the Lena 
(near the delta of which a strong easterly cur- 
rent was observed) for Lieut. Chipp and his 
party, of whom alone nothing has yet been 
eard. 


IN one of his recent journeys in Mozambique, 
Consul O’Neill has heard of snow-capped peaks, 
but has not been able, as we hoped, to solve 
this interesting mystery. His journey took 
him in the direction of the Arab caravan road 
from Kisanga, on the coast, to Lake Nyassa, 
which he believes to be shorter than that by the 
Royuma. This road forks at Mwaliya’s, and 
Mr. O’Neill took the southerly branch. He 
visited the beautiful Shalawe plain, extending 
for miles to the west and south, and there 
heard of snow-clad peaks some days’ journey to 
the west. Afterwards, he actually came within 
sight of Namuli, presumably the same as Mr, 
Chauncy Maples’ [rati mountain, but unfortu- 
nately its crest was hidden by clouds during his 
brief stay. 

A SwEpDIsi missionary expedition has 
recently started from Massowah for the Galla 
country. Among the party isa Galla youth, 
who has been educated for four years at Stock- 
holm. 

A sEcTION of the Lisbon Geographical 
Society which has been established in the 
Island of Fayal, one of the Azores, has taken 
steps for the formation of a station for the 
relief of shipwrecked mariners. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL society for Thuringia has 
just been established at Jena; and from the 
notification which it has issued we gather that 
one of its chief functions will be to make known 
the labours of missionary geographers in all 
parts of the world. ‘The first part of its 
gpasterty journal is to be published in 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geology of the Diamond.—To the February 
number of the American Journal of Science Mr. 
O. A. Derby contributes an interesting paper 
on this subject, giving the results of his per- 
sonal researches in Brazil. It is generally said 
that the Brazilian diamond has its matrix in 
itacolumite, which is a granular quartzose rock 
sometimes flexible. But Mr. Derby shows that, 
under the name of itacolumite rocks, two distinct 

eological series have hitherto been confounded. 

he diamond-bearing rock of the famous locality 
of Grio Mogol probably belongs to the newer of 
the two series; but the gems have not been 
formed in these rocks, and occur there only as 
derivative bodies like the associated pebbles. 
At Sio Joiio da Chapada the diamond is worked 
in a deposit of clay; and its original matrix 
2 ppears to be a vein of quartz accompanying a 
rock of unknown nature, but containing iron 
and crystals of tourmaline, traversing a series 
of schists and itacolumite. Mr. Derby con- 
cludes that the original diamond formation in 
Brazil is probably of Cambrian age. 


AT the annual general meeting of the Physical 
Society held on February 11, Prof. R. B. Clifton, 
of Oxford, was elected president for the current 
year. 


TuE thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be held this year across the frontier, 
at Montreal, beginning on August 23. The 
president will be Dr. J. W. Dawson, F.R.S., 
and it is hoped that not a few visitors may be 
present from the British Islands and Con- 
tinental Europe. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish very shortly 
a Treatise on Rivers and Canals, relating to the 
Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the 
Design, Construction, and Development of Canals, 
by Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt. The author 
discusses the physical characteristics of rivers ; 
the methods and formulae for measuring their 
discharge; and the various works, structures, 
&c., for improving rivers and for forming canals. 
The past and present conditions of several of 
the most important rivers at home and abroad 
are described, together with the successive works 
of improvement carried out on them, and the 
results achieved. The book is copiously illus- 
trated with wood-cuts and twenty-one large 
lithographed plates showing most of the works, 
&c., described. 


THE fine collection of eggs belonging to 
the Laplace family, which numbers about eight 
hundred specimens, has been bequeathed to the 
Museum of Natural History at Lausanne. 


THERE is to be a German exhibition of objects 
connected with hygiene and the saving of lite at 
Berlin during the ensuing summer. It opens 
on May 15, and closes, according to present 
arrapgements, on October 1. Medical literature 
is to be represented. 


A NEW edition of the complete works of 
Niels Henrik Abel, the distinguished mathe- 
matician, has recently been published at Christi- 
ania at the cost of the Norwegian Government. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. H. Sweer has finished his shorter 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, which will be published 
as part of the Clarendon Press series. The 
want of such a work, as an introduction to 
the longer Reader, has long been felt. The 
forthcoming work aims at supplying the defi- 
ciency, by giving a few prose texts of the 
simplest character, in a uniform Early West- 
S.xon orthography, preceded by some easy 
sentences to supplement the texts, together 
with a glossary, notes, and grammar, which 





latter treats fully all the inflections and syn- 
tactical peculiarities that occur in the texts, 
but gives only the most indispensable elements 
of the phonology of the language. 


AN important discovery has been made in 
Etruria. Prof. Koerte, of Rostock, while 
travelling in Italy last autumn, noticed at 
Volterra an exact copy of the templum of 
Piacentia held in the hand of an alabaster figure 
of aman seated on an urn. The object had 
previously been supposed to represent the human 
liver. The discovery not only shows that Dr. 
Deecke was right in maintaining the genuineness 
of the templum of Placentia, but also, as he now 
points out, explains its peculiar form. The 
augur’s instrument was a model of the liver, 
which was the microcosm answering to the 
templum or celestial macrocosm. truscan 
divination all rested on the same basis, and the 
liver, like the sky, had its various regions, The 
newly found liver, or templum, is uninscribed. 


Dr. DEECKE is about to publish the fifth part 
of his Etruskische Forschungen. He has lately 
brought out a valuable paper on the Messapian 
inscriptions, in which he shows that the termina- 
tions -as and -os mark the genitive, and that the 
language is related to that of the Illyrians. The 
occurrence of stenographic signs and the redu- 
plication of letters in the inscriptions makes him 
suggest that their introduction into Latin by 
Ennius was due to the fact that the poet was a 
native of the Messapian Rudiae. The Messapian 
system of names agrees with that of the Latins 
and Etruscans. The patronymic -ides seems to 
explain the Greek -{5ys, which Dr. Deecke would 
accordingly connect with the adjectival, suffix 
-fd:0s. 


Pror. SIEVERS, of Jena, is about to bring 
out a short Anglo-Saxon grammar, for the 
series of Germanic grammars published by 
Niemeyer, of Halle, in which the Gothic and 
Middle-High-German grammars, by Braune 
and Paul respectively, have already appeared. 


Tue friends of the late Charles Graux, whose 
premature death was such a loss to Greek 
scholarship in France, propose to publish in 
honour of his memory a volume of ‘‘ melanges,” 
consisting of essays, &c., upon points of classical 
scholarship and archaeology. A committee has 
been formed with this object, having for its 
secretary M. Louis Havet, the successor of 
Graux on the editorial staff of the Revue 
critique. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, a paper was read from M. Esmein, 
making suggestions towards a new interpreta- 
tion of the Oscan law in the well-known bronze 
table of Bantia. The third paragraph of this 
table begins: “‘suae pis pru meddixud altrei 
castrous auti eituas zicolom dicust izic comono 
ni hipid ...” The whole paragraph has been 
thus translated by M. Bréal in the Mémoires de 
la Société de Linguistique de Paris :—*‘ si quis pro 
magistratu alteri fundi aut pecuniae diem 
dixerit, is comitia ne habeat nisi cum apud 
populum quater oraverit sciens sine dolo malo 
et definitum diem populus acceperit quater neve 
mugis quinquies.” The difficulty of this inter- 
pretation is that it supposes a civil suit to be 
tried before an assembly of the people. M. 
Bréal’s translation of ‘‘castrous” by ‘‘ fundi” 
is supported by the Eugubine tables, where 
“castruo” is manifestly equivalent to ‘‘fun- 
dos.” M. Esmein suggested that if this word 
could only be translated by “capitis” —in the 
sense of ‘‘ a capital charge ”—the whole passage 
might be read as applying to a criminal pro- 
secution, and thus brought into harmony with 
Roman law. M. Bréal, while admitting the 
improvement from a juristic sense, doubted 
whether it had justification in philology—at 
least with our present limited knowledge of the 
Italian dialects. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Soctety or Brstica ArcHAEOLOGY.—(T'uesday, 
Feb. 7.) 


Samvuet Brrou, D.C.L., President, in the Chair.— 
A paper on “‘ The Birds of the Assyrian Records 
and Moouments” was read by tne Rev. W. 
Houghton. A list of thirty-two birds was given, 
of which the names in either Assyrian or Accadian 
cana be identitied with some degree of probability. 
Not a few of them are onomatopoetic, such as Kha- 
khar for raven. The swallow of the Deluge tablet 
is ‘the insect bird that makes its nest on the 
beams ;” the woodpecker is ‘‘the variegated tap- 
ping bird ;” the pelican is ‘‘ the she-ass bird of the 
rivers,” The ostrich is figared on the moouments 
and also found in the lista,—A paper was read 
from Mr, Le Page Renouf on ‘* Wrong Values 
commonly assigned to Certain Hieroglyphic 
Groups.” Among others, the gods Ap-heru, Keb, 
and Khem were shown to be mere misreadings. 
Hashep, or Hashop, a famous queen of the 
Kighteenth Dynasty, ought to be Hatasu.—Prof. 
W. Wright, of Cambridge, sent a communication 
on the Siloam inscription. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTUTE.—(Tuesday, Feb. 7.) 
F. G. Hrtton Prices, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Edward U, Hore read a paper on the twelve 
tribes of Tanganyika. The author described the 
distribution ot the tribes in East Central Africa— 
a narrow margin of a doubtful civilisation on the 
East Coast ; one to two hundred miles of small 
native tribes fast losing their distinctive nationali- 
ties and tribal customs and arts, and mixed with 
semi-civilised half-castes ; then a narrow interval, 
more or less desert, seems to be as well the refuge 
of robbers and renegades as a natural boundary 
between the first-mentioned tribes and the next 
tract of from two to four hundred miles, occupied 
by tribes of uneasy and apparently warlike aspect, 
and retaining to a more considerable extent their 
original arts and customs ; another narrow border 
of debateable country again separates these from 
the more prosperous, peaceful, and civilised tribes 
of the Equatorial lake regions, a few of which the 
author described.—Mr, George W. Bloxam read 
a note on a Patagonian skull brought from Carmen, 
at the mouth of the Rio Negro (lat, 44°), and pre- 
sented by Capt. Hairby.—A paper by Mr. Alfred 
Simson on the Napo Indians was also read. 


Socrety or AntTIquaRiEs.—(Thursday, Feb. 9.) 


Henry Reeve, Esq, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Middleton gave an account of the wall-painting 
discovered in Canon Barry’s house at Westminster, 
about which there was a letter from him in the 
AcapEmy of last week.—Mr. Wansey exhibited a 
roll of parchment with the emblems of the Passion 
and English verses, of the end of the fifteenth 
century,—Mr. Freshfield exhibited a Mohammedan 
roll, containing the Calendar, with extracts from 
the Koran.—Mr. Beck exhibited some fragments of 
carved alabaster found built into the walls of 
Ketilbaston church, either forming part of a 
reredos, or being devotional tablets. One fragment 
was part of a Trinity ; the subject of the others 
was not clear. The remains of painting and ;ilding 
were very apparent. The treatment of the drapery 
in some of the pieces was very good. 


New SwHaxsPerE Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. 10.) 


F. J. FuRNIvALL, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
The Rev. W. Wynell-Mayow read a paper on 
Hamlet's ‘‘ speech of a dozen or sixteen lines” in 
the sub-play. Mr. Mayow expanded these dozen 
or sixteen lines into the whole of the sub-play, 
which he urged that Shakspere wrote in the 
character of Hamlet. This view was not approved 
in the discussion that followed.—Dr. F. Landmann 
then read his paper on ‘‘ Shakspere and Euphuism : 
Euphuism an Adaptation from Guevara.” After 
noting Lyly’s great influence on Shakepere, and 
the rise of extravagances of style in all European 
countries after the revival of classical learning, 
Dr. Landmann showed that the styles ridiculed 
by Shakspere in ‘‘ Love’s Labours Lost” were not 
Lyly’s, but (1) Spanish hyperbole and inflated 
terms, in Armado ; (2) Petrarchan love-sonneting, 
sighing, affectation, word-play, and conceits, in the 





King and his courtiers; (3) Latinism, what Put- 
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tenham called Soraismus; and (4) alliteration, 
both in Holofernes, None of these, except allitera- 
tion, when transverse, was an element of 
euphuism proper. That was distinguished by 
parisonic antithesis, by clauses balanced against 
one another, by use of natural-nistory similes, 
and by transverse alliteration. It was used or 
parodied by Shakspere only in the mock-trial 
scene of ‘1 Henry IV.,” actii., sc. 4, where Falstaff 
as King upbraided Prince Hal, and employed one 
of Lyly’s own natural-history similes, ‘‘ though 
the camomile, the more it is trodden on, the faster 
it grows,” &c, Kuphuism had begun to fade when 
Shakspere began to write. Greene and others aban- 
doned it about 1590. As Drayton said in his poem 
‘* Of Poets and Poesie,” Sidney dealt it its death- 
blow with his Arcadianism or shepherd-style, which 
he also got from Spain, from the ‘* Diana” of Monte- 
mayor. Gongorism, the estilo culto of Gongora, suc- 
ceeded that here; and then came the French conceits 
and epithets of Dubartas, introduced by Abraham 
Fraunce. The paramount influence of Spain on 
English style in Elizabeth’s days had been too much 
overlooked by later English writers ignorant of 
Spanish. Lyly’s euphuism was but an adaptation 
of the alto estilo otf Guevara, from whose Libro 
aureo Lyly had arranged his Zuphues. This was 
shown, not only by the general outline, subjects, and 
contents of the two books, but by Lyly’s adaptation 
of Guevara’s ideas, often the borrowing of the names 
of his ladies and characters, and by Lyly’s suddenly 
introducing, at a point far on in the story, letters 
from the Court of an Emperor never before heard 
of, but quite well known in Guevara's text, 
as his story is laid at the Emperor’s Court from the 
beginning. Dr. Landmann cited several instances of 
plain adaptations, though Lyly had used his original 
with great freedom. The paper was highly praised 
in the discussion that followed it, Oa the point 
—why was not Lyly’s debt to Guevara discovered 
and pointed out in Elizabeth’s day, when all this 
Spaniard’s books were englished, Mr. Furnivall said 
that then purloining and adaptation were virtues. 
So that Lyly imported and naturalised a fresh alto 
estilo by adding to it the native alliteration, of 
which Spanish was not capable, no one cared where 
he got it from, All the more credit to him if he 
could ‘*‘convey” it from the first nation on the 
Continent, and make it look like his own, 








FINE ART. 


A NEW FIND OF INSCRIBED POT- 

SHERDS IN UPPER EGYPT. 
Naples: Feb. 8, 1882. 
Most visitors to the Nile are acquainted with 
the inscribed potsherds found in the Island of 
Elephantine—where, by-the-way, Mr. Wilbour 
has lately discovered fragments of papyrus 
which point to the former existence of a 
library. These potsherds were at one time sold 
to travellers in large numbers, but the supply 
seems now to be falling short. Meanwhile, 
however, other places in Upper Egypt have 
begun to yield similar documents. pa year 
Mr. Greyille Chester procured some from 
Karnak; and during the present winter Dr. 
Wiedemann has succeeded in obtaining many 
more, not only from Karnak, but also from 
Deir el-Medineh, from Erment, and from 
Edfu. The latter are in Greek and Coptic, but 
the number of them that have turned up as yet 
is but small. It is quite otherwise with the 
inscribed tiles from Karnak. These, as Dr. 
Wiedemann discovered one day, were used to 
strengthen the bricks of the houses in the 
Coptic village which stood on the north side of 
the temple of Karnak. The bricks are now 
being reduced to their original dust for the 
sake of manure, and the fragments of tile 
embedded in them are consequently brought 
to light. Since the tiles found in the 
bricks of a particular house, or cluster of 
houses, generally appear to belong to the same 
class, it is probable that they all came from 
some public collection in which they were ar- 
Tanged in groups according to their character 
and date. 








Some of the inscriptions are in demotic. In 
one of these Dr. Wiedemann has come across 
the broken namo of a king, otherwise unknown, 
which seems to begin with the letters Ark..., 
while the praenomen contains the syllables em- 
tef The larger part of them, however, are 
written in cursive Greek, which is frequently 
so bad as to be quite illegible; a very few only 
are in well-formed Greek characters, These 
Greek texts have been studied by Dr. Wiede- 
mann and myself with the following results, 
which are at once unexpected and startling. 

In the first place, the contents of the texts 
are by no means uniform. Some of them con- 
tain accounts of the payments made each month 
to certain persons, presumably belonging to the 
garrison, who are usually divided into groups 
of six. Others relate to the sale or purchase of 
property; others are letters, or answers to 
letters; while others, again, deal with such 
subjects as the purchase of corn. 

In the second place, the age of the texts is 
equally various, ranging from the reign of 
Domitian to the obscure period when the 
Thebaid was occupied by Ethiopian kings. 
Three, at least, are dated in the reign of 
Antoneinos, while one belongs to ‘‘the second 
year of Hadrian Caesar the lord.” But the 
most interesting, and perhaps the most numerous, 
are dated in the reigus of kings who were not 
Roman emperors at all, and whose names seem 
to indicate that they were the hitherto unknown 
chieftains of the Nubian conquerors of the 
Thebaid. Thus one belongs to the reign of the 
‘* Caesar aitéyparopos . . . “Aramavas;”’ another, 
obtained by Mr. Petrie, to that of ‘‘ the Caesar 
abtwkpdéropos Tov Kupiov 0auo[?]Wucos;”? while one 
in my own possession is dated in ‘“‘ the tenth 
year of the Caesar Tysynikés.” One whole 
group bears the date of ‘‘the year 35,” which 
excludes the reign of any Roman emperor. I 
may mention that while at Luxor I bought a 
scarab with the name of one of these Nubian 
princes, Ra-uats-sen, upon it. Oneother scarab 
bearing the same prince’s name exists in the 
Louvre. 

Thirdly, though written in Greek letters, 
many of the texts are not in the Greek language. 
This is a very interesting discovery, and opens 
7 many possibilities. We know that the 
Thebaid was for some time under the rule 
of Nubians or Ethiopians, and it would there- 
fore seem probable that the new language of 
the Karnak potsherds is the one spoken by 
them. If so, they may give us a clue to the 
decipherment of the numerous graffiti in the 
so-called Ethiopic or Meroitic demotic on the 
temple-walls of the Upper Nile. One of these 
I copied at Medamét, not far from Karnak ; 
and at Karnak itself Dr. Wiedemann discovered 
a bilingual inscription, partly in Greek, 
partly in a wholly new form of character. The 
Nubians, however, do not appear to have had 
any writing of their own when they entered 
Egypt, and they therefore adopted the two 
systems of writing they found in use there— 
that is to say, the demotic and the Greek. 
They also borrowed, it would seem, several 
Greek words, in order to express ideas or 
objects which were new to them. At all events, 
the Ethiopic texts of Karnak, as I may perhaps 
venture to call them, contain Greek words like 
fuiov and Adyos; and, what is still more strange, 
many of the proper names are furnished with 
the terminations of the nominative and genitive 
of Greek nouns of the second declension, At 
the head of a list of payments, for example, 
made to certain persons during the month of 
Mesori, we find the words: Adyos cermerunerwpio 
GAauario: 7% Here, however, we may have a 
bilingual text. Two of the most interesting 
potsherds belonging to Dr. Wiedemann 
contain, the one of them a letter in Greek 
addressed by Ammonios to Herakleides and 
Psenkhémsis relating to the purchase of six 








artabae of wheat, and the other a reply in 
‘* Ethiopic,” which begins as follows :—OpxosvAr 
SerquocAr ‘Hpaxdrrarny ‘EpuoxAeous KAiAt €xovoTvAL 
As might be expected, the Greek is uot very 
good, and we have spellings like xa/pw for xalpew. 
Uhe names of many of tbe months are Egyptian, 
but there are others, such as Exuéph, for which 
we must seek an “ Ethiopic” origin. A com- 
parison of the texts shows that es meant ‘‘son” 
in the new language ; thus we have Zaucunvos es 
Tnavraov, where the Greek grammatical termina- 
tions must be noticed. 

Fourthly, while in the Thebaid the Nubians 
seem to have invented a writing of their own. 
At all events there are a few tiles on which we 
find a system of writing which looks like a 
mixture of demotic and Greek characters, There 
are also two or three others inscribed with very 

eculiar characters such as I have never seen 
efore. Whether these also belong to the 
Nubians I cannot say. I have already men- 
tioned the puzzling bilingual grafito found by 
Dr. Wiedemann at Karnak, 

Before concluding this notice of the Karnak 
potsherds, I must mention one given to me by 
Sir William Gregory, and written in Greek, 
which relates to the purchase of wine and 
vinegar bya certain Heraklianos. The liquor 
was brought from two districts, ard tov Neovriov 
and amd tod xwplov Mikepaiov, As pi is the Coptic 
article, Kepai must be the name from which the 
modern Arabic Karnak is derived. 

M. Maspero left Luxor on January 30 in 
order to excavate the pyramid of El-Kula 
(near wing | which may possibly belong to the 
Seventeenth Dynasty. He is thinking of clear- 
ing out the Ptolemaic temple at Tuot (or 
Selemiyeh, as the Arabs call it), which I visited 
while at Luxor, and found in a less perfect 
state of preservation than I had supposed it to 
be. I also visited the extensive mounds of 
Hermonthis or Erment, on the opposite side 
of the river, but found few remains left there 
either of the Egyptian temple or of the Coptic 
church, which were still standing only a few 
years ago. However, M. Naville, who accom- 
pavied me, discovered in a wall a fragment of 
stoue with the uneffaced cartouches of Khu-en- 
Aten, the heretic king, upon it, as well as the 
tail and hind legs of a horse, It is clear, there- 
fore, that Khu-en-Aten had once built upon 
the spot. We also came across the relics of a 
temple belonging to Amenophis III., though 
the chief part of the remains of it, consisting of 
an Osirid figure and a sphinx, now adorn the 
landing-place of the modern Erment, nearly 
two miles distant. A. H, Sayce. 








THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Even the best judges, as well as that large 
portion of the public which for its opinions upon 
Art relies wholly upon published criticism, have 
neglected to pay much attention this winter to 
the water-colours at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
Nor can the intelligent management of the 
Grosvenor be altogether acquitted of any share 
in the causes of this neglect ; for the two great 
halls in which the public is accustomed to look 
for all that is considered of much account have 
this winter been devoted entirely to the dis- 
play of the life work of one much-esteemed 
artist. The exhibition of water-colours by 
living painters is pretty much confined to the 
humbler chambers; and here, too, as is the 
custom at the Grosvenor—and, perhaps, an 
inevitable evil attending the system of private 
invitation—the finer works of studious men are 
in many cases side by side with the complacent 
efforts of smartish amateurs. In the little water- 
colour gallery of the Grosvenor, much tawdry 
and insignificant production encompasses a 
few brilliant and solid drawings which are well 
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worthy of attention. It is quite unnecessary 
to speak in detail of a superfluous company 
of infirm designs. We are glad, however, to 
ask attention to afew really admirable drawings 
which would hold their own in the best assem- 
blage of water-colour art. 

Conspicuous among the landscapes is a “ View 
from Ludwell Farm, Sussex” (308), by one of the 
younger and more active members of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours—Mr. R. Thorne 
Waite, who has looked very closely at Nature, 
and perhaps more closely at Dewint. No mere 
copyist, however—no merely sensitive personality 
easily influenced by other men’s labours—could 
have produced a drawing so dignified and fresh. 
The subject, which displays the clustered home- 
stead in the foreground, and, in middle dis- 
tance, a stretch of blue-and-orange Downs, is 
less important than the treatment, which has 
aimed to secure breadth of effect, and sobriety, 
yet splendour of hue. A little of a master’s 
sobriety, with none of his splendour, is dis- 
coverable, or is indeed very evident, in Mr. W. 
P. Burton's “Harvest Field” (353)—a drawing of 
some dignity and of much repose, and done not 
at all for beauty of colour, but all for depth of 
tone. Mr. Mark Fisher sends a characteristic 
cattle piece. On the border-land between 
landscape and figure pieces is Mr. George 
Clausen’s ‘‘Gathering Winter Fuel” (310). 
The exhibition hardly contains anything more 
striking in its studied quietude, or anything 
more complete in its deliberate abandonment 
of detail. It is lovely and engaging work, and 
it seeks, like so many of Mr. Clausen’s draw- 
ings—notably like his interior at this moment 
at the Institute—to grapple with difficult prob- 
lems, and to render unfamiliar or unaccustomed 
effects. The bright occasional leafage that 
seems to float on the gray undergrowth 
of this November woodland is even more 
interesting and beautiful than the solitary 
figure who has gathered her winter fuel. 
Mr. A. Parson’s ‘‘The Youthful Thames” 
is a little too crude and cold and blue. Mrs. 
Savile Clarke sends a welcome sketch, a per- 
fectly veracious study of a long flat land ina 
gray aud equal light. This modest drawing is 
done in the best spirit, and is therefore worthier 
of notice than more ambitious work. Mr. 
Smalifield’s tiny drawing of “ Psyche entering 
Hades” deserves a better place than it obtains; 
it is in many respects preferable to those nudi- 
ties of Mr. Spencer Stanhope which an artist 
who has given us much better work has a fancy 
to call “The Mill Stream.” The background 
behind these comfortless figures is surely un- 
necessarily black. 

Nowhere has more complete success been 
reached than in the drawings of Mr. Fulleylove 
and Mr. J. D. Linton. The examples of both 
these artists are indeed of the highest quality. 
Mr. Fulleylove’s ‘‘ Inner Court of a Palace at 
Genoa” (386) is an exquisitely picturesque 
rendering of latest Renaissance, almost of rococo, 
architecture, the perfect composition of the 
architect seen and presented in such a way that 
it makes likewise a perfect picture with the 
attendant beauties of Italian colour and 
light. The spirit of the place, as well 
as the letter of it, is rendered perfectly 
in work so skilled and sympathetic. Nor 
would there be anything but unmixed 
praise for Mr. J. D. Linton’s single figure 
piece, ‘‘ Waiting” (392), were it not that 
the atmosphere seems indicated inadequately— 
the distance from object to object and from 
point to point of the limited space seems at 
fault. But the drawing of the one beautiful 
tigure, poised so exquisitely, with hand resting 
easily on the half-opened gate, would atone for 
mvre mischief than any we have suggested. 
Mr. Linton has portrayed a face of calm beauty 
and of quiet intelligence—a face of great 
possibilities—and the attractions of face and 








the Scottish public. 


figure are enhanced by draperies of studied 
line and splendid hue. The cultivated eye 
must find in such work a continual pleasure. 
Comparatively slight, albeit industrious and 
agreeable, is the labour of Mr. Poynter in 
“Capri Bianca” (273), a mass of white and 
yellow houses, with a yellow green foreground 
of vine and a blue-gray background of mountain. 
This is among that class of drawings which 
rely for their effect upon no careful selection of 
line in composition, but upon an accurate 
presentation of actual fact. They are views 
always, and sometimes they may be pictures. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


As usual in former years, the directors of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts have supple- 
mented their present display of works by 
Scottish artists with a number of important 
pictures by London painters, most of which 
have recently figured at Burlington House. 
Among these may be mentioned Mr. Millais’s 
portrait of ‘‘ Principal Caird” and Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt's of ‘‘ Professor Owen ; ” Mr. Pettie’s 
‘Trout Fishing” and his smaller rendering 
of the “Sword and Dagger Fight;” Mr. 
Orchardson’s ‘‘ Queen of the Swords;” Mr. 
F. W. Lawson’s ‘“‘ Jesus in the House of the 
Pharisee;’? Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘‘ Mountain- 
tops ;” and Mr. Cecil Lawson’s magnificent 
‘¢ Barden Moors, Yorkshire.” As examples of 
the older landscape art of England, we have 
a small subject by Constable, which has 
suffered somewhat from time, and darkened 
in colour, but is still sufficiently representa- 
tive of the manner of the artist; and ‘‘ Boat 
taking off Anchor to Dutch Frigate,” a most 
vigorous sea-piece by Turner—a rather early 
picture, showing none of the magic splendour 
of colour which characterises his later work, 
but full of force and power, excellently express- 
ive of the form and motion of the waves, and 
with its shipping admirably drawn and skilfully 
placed on the water. Several smaller canvases 
illustrate our early Scottish art—a sparkling 
little subject of wood and sky by Patrick 
Nasmyth, two scenes by Horatio Maculloch, 
and a picture painted by Sam Bough in his 
youth, full of the most careful and minute 
handling and the most detailed rendering of 
tree-structure and foliage, interesting as show- 
ing the painstaking study upon which the swift 
decision of the painter’s maturity was founded. 
Among the works of the Continental schools 
are pictures by Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, and 
Fortuny, and by Israels, Artz, Bodmar, Mes- 
dag, de Gravesande, and A. Mauve. Most of 
the members of the Scottish Academy con- 
tribute. Messrs. Smart, Waller, Paton, Beattie- 
Brown, and Perigal show landscapes. Mr. 
Alexander Fraser has a brilliant study of 
summer sea in “The Frith of Clyde, from 
Skelmorlie Heights;” Mr. David Murray’s 
most important contribution is “ West Loch, 
Tarbet,” a vivid effect of sunlight on a fore- 
ground of dusty country road and a distance 
of blue water ; and Mr. A. D. Reid, in “ Moon- 
rise,” has given, with much truth and quiet 
feeling, a pastoral with darkening landscape 
and a home-returning shepherd and flock. 
Mr. W. D. McKay sends two delicate subjects— 
‘** October,” and “ Summer ” with its exquisite 
figures of rustic children at play beneath the 
hedge-rows. 

Of the more ideal figure-pictures in the 
rooms the most important is “ The Sea Nymph,” 
by Mr. E. Burne Jones—a recent work, pre- 
viously unexhibited. Itis the first important 
picture by the artist that has been placed before 
The subject is treated in a 












frankly conventional and decorative fashion. 
The face has the wan, gray eyes and the 
saddened, fateful expression which the painter 
so often depicts; the body is most admirably 
modelled and fine in flesh-colour, and the 
green mermaid tail in which it ends cleaves the 
formal mounts of water beneath and crisps it 
into faint lines of white foam. Around the 
strange, fair, half-human being are sporting 
strange creatures of the sea—fish of uncouth 
shape and lovely, varying hues, one of them 
held in each of her hands. Mr. Albert Moore 
is represented by a single small picture— 
‘* The Beads,” two girls reclining on a couch, 
with all the artist’s accustomed grace of 
line, but with less than he commonly gives us 
of purity and brilliance of colour. bglde Ie 
Hallé shows in his ‘‘ Dance of Shepherdesses ” 
a lightly touched idyllic subject; and Mr. RB. 
Blum has vigorous and decisive sketching in 
his picture of Greek damsels. In ‘‘Summer 
Breezes”? Mr. M‘Taggart treats what with 
him is a familiar subject—two children on the 
shore examininga shell. He has never attained 
greater beauty of tinting and sense of atmo- 
sphere than in the present picture, nor given 
with more immediate and masterly force a 
distance of green water, wind-driven and 
freshened into foam. 

The portraits of the exhibition include 
several by the late Sir Daniel Macnee; Mr. 
Herdman’s excellent likeness of Oarlyle, 
painted in 1875; Mr. George Reid’s vivacious 
head of ‘* William Smith, Esq., City Architect, 
Aberdeen ;” Mr. Norman Macbeth’s ‘The 
late Robert Ross, Esq. ;” and two full-lengths, 
‘*Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Robertson,” by Mr. 
J. H. Lorimer. 

Among the works of sculpture is Mr. George 
Lawson’s recumbent statue of ‘ Cleopatra,” 
a subject finely reminiscent of the best Greek 
art. J. M. Gray. 








RECENT DISCOVERIES AT POMPEI. 


On January 24, the skeleton of a woman with 
a child was discovered at Pompei in the narrow 
street which bounds on the north Jnsula VII. 
of Regione VIIL., about twelve feet above the 
level of the ancient payement—that is to say, 
where the layers of lava end and those of ashes 
begin. Itis well known that the catastrophe 
of 79 A.D. commenced with a thick shower of 
small pumice-stones, by which the streets and 
open squares of Pompei were covered up to the 
roofs of the houses. Stones were succeeded by 
ashes, which became solid owing to the action 
of successive showers of boiling water; and 
these ashes now form the top layer of the 
materials which cover the ruins of Pompei. 
Most of the unhappy beings who remained in 
the houses after the eruption first reached the 
town, and who found, when the shower of 
stones was over, that no deliverance was possible 
except in flight, made their escape through the 
windows, the doors having been blocked by the 
stones and lava. But, so far as we can judge 
from the excavations, the greater part of these 
fugitives could have taken but few steps, and 
must have been quickly suffocated by the 
poisonous fumes. The hot ashes and water 
covered their bodies in such a way as to make 
an exact cast ; and, after the flesh had shrunk 
away, the impression made by the corpses still 
remains as they fell struck down by death. 
The Senatore Fiorelli conceived the happy idea 
of taking plaster casts of the impressions, and 
thus reproduced the figures to be seen in the 
Pompei Museum, which have been copied into 
most of the books that describe the antiquities 
of the buried city. It was not always found 
possible to obtain a perfect cast, because in 
many instances a portion of the body was rest- 
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ing on the stones, where, of course, it left no 
impression. Unfortunately, this is the case 
with the two skeletons lately discovered, the 
larger of which, that of the woman, is almost 
entirely embedded in the layer of stones. One 
arm only has left an impression on the ashes ; 
and with this arm she was clasping the legs of 
the child, the greater portion of whose body has 
been modelled, showing considerable contrac- 
tion in the arms and legs, and a general emacia- 
tion which lead us to suppose that the child 
must have been very ill. It is believed that 
it was a little boy about ten years of age. 
Doubtless, the woman was the mother of the 
child, and we can hardly suppose that she 
would have carried him had he not been unable 
to walk. Some jewels found on the female 
skeleton indicate a person of condition; two 
bracelets of gold encircled the arm which held 
the boy, and on the hand were two gold rings, 
the one set with an emerald on which is engraved 
a horn of plenty, and the other with an amethyst 
bearing a head of Mercury cut in intaglio. 
F, BARNABEI. 








ART SALES. 


Mzssrs. SorHEsBy’s first print sale of any im- 
portance held during the present season was 
that of an exceedingly miscellaneous collection 
dispersed during last week. It comprised a few 
of the mezzotints after Sir Joshua Reynolds 
which have been so much enquired for of 
recent years, a selection from the engraved 
works of Turner—Liber Studiorum, Southern 
Coast, and England and Wales—and some 
modern etchings by Méryon, Millet, Seymour 
Haden, and other masters. After Turner, the 
set of the Rivers of France—sixty artist’s proofs 
of these agreeable little subjects—fetched £15 ; 
Millet’s engraving of the ‘‘ Straits of Dover,” 
from the England and Wales series, £4 4s.; the 
‘* Blair Athol ” of the Liber Studiorum, £10 10s. ; 
the “Norham Castle,”’ from the same series, 
£15 15s. ; the ‘‘ Dumbarton,” though believed 
to be a modern impression, £8 5s, Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s ‘‘ By-road in Tipperary” fetched £6, 
and his ‘‘ Agamemnon ’’—the state ‘‘ before the 
dockyard ”—£5 17s. The Méryon etchings 
were, generally speaking, of the less important 
subjects—such as the necessarily uncharacteris- 
tic little plates after Zeeman done in the artist’s 
youth, and the mad plate known as the ‘‘ Collége 
Henri Quatre” done inthe timeof hisdecay. Both 
these, however, and the one or two better ones, 
such as the “ Rue Pirouette ” and the ‘‘ Tourelle 
dite de Marat,” fetched high prices. The im- 
pressions were, for the most part, indifferent, 
though not actually bad. The single example 
of J. F. Millet—the beautiful ‘‘ Going to Work,” 
& man and a woman, peasants, passing across 
the ploughed land—fell for £5. The Whistlers 
obtained small prices. 


Tu£ prices realised by the water-colours of 
Samuel Cook at the recent sale of the late Mr. 
William Eastlake’s collection were such as to 
justify our own high estimate of the artist. As 
much as 137 guineas was given for a drawing 


(“Early Morning at the Lizard”) bought by | P. 


the Rev. Henry Tozer. Others were sold for 
sums so considerable as seventy-seven, sixty- 
three, and forty-four and a-half guineas. High 
prices were paid, also, for sketches and studies 
for larger pictures by the same painter. Our 
suggestion of a “ Samuel Cook” exhibition is 
one hardly likely to be realised. The whole 
amount of his work is not great; it isin private 
hands, and widely scattered. As an old friend 
of his own writes, ‘‘ He was never a prolific 
painter, and during the last five years of his 
life his health failed him, though at that time 
he produced his finest pictures, and died just 
short of his reward.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Frirn’s picture of “The Royal Academy 
on the Day of the Private View ” will no doubt 
be one of the most popular pictures at Burling- 
ton House in May. The well-known plates 
after similar compositions by Zoffany and - 
berg, with their portraits and costumes and 
pictures in situ, have never lost their interest, 
and it is quite time that another should be 
added to the series. The subject is one 
peculiarly fitted to the powers of Mr. Frith, 
who will be sure to manage the difficulties of 
grouping with skill, and to preserve the 
life and character of the different artists and 
other distinguished personages introduced. 


Pror. LEGROs has completed medals of Car- 
lyle and Stuart Mill, with certain études de 
tétes besides. It is satisfactory to know that he 
has established a class for medallists among his 
pupils at the Slade School, and that he proposes 
to make it permanent. Prof. Legros is at 
present engaged upon a large bas-relief. It is 
called “‘ La Source,” and is designed for exhi- 
bition this year, together with the medals and 
the two groups in bronze of which we have 
already spoken. 


Pror. SipNEY Corvin has finished an im- 
portant article on Leonardo da Vinci for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


AT a meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy 
held on February 10, Mr. Robert Gibb, the 

ainter of a vigorous battle-piece—* The Thin 
Red Line”—which figured in their last year’s 
exhibition, was elected an Academician; and it 
was intimated that Mr. MacWhirter had resigned 
his Associateship. 


A LOAN collection of works by the late John 
Linnell will be opened next Monday, February 
20, in Messrs. Tooth and Sons’ gallery, in the 
Haymarket. The proceeds of both admission 
and catalogues will be given to the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund. 


Mr. WILD’s excavations at Cairo have 
resulted in the discovery of a monolith 
belonging to Apries, the Pharaoh Hophra of the 
Old Testament, and bearing the inscription: 
“The beloved of Ptah of Memphis, giving life 
for ever, the good god Ra-aa-ab, lord of the two 
lands, Apries.” 


Ir has been sometimes said that English 
artists are not appreciated in America. ‘Lhis 
may be true of our painters, but it is certainly 
not true of our etchers. We have before us the 
prospectus of a Portfolio of Autograph Etchings, 
projected and edited by Dr. J. W. Palmer, 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Osgood, of Boston. It will contain fifteen 
original plates representative of the English 
and French schools; but of these, if we in- 
clude denizens of foreign birth, no less than ten 
are by Englishmen. The peculiarity of the 
work is that each artist has been left not only 
entire freedom both in his choice of subject and 
in his manipulation, but also unfettered control 
over the plate during its passage through the 
press. In more than one instance the same 
hand that etched the plate has printed the 
roofs. Hence the justification for the word 
*‘autograph.” Subscriptions for the work are 
received in this country by Messrs. Triibner. 

Tue Yorkshire Fine Art Society, of Leeds, 
proposes to open an exhibition early in March, 
of which the main feature will be a loan collec- 
tion from South Kensington. The usual 
exhibition of pictures will follow later in the 
summer. We regret to hear that this society 
has not hitherto achieved the financial success 
it deserves. 


A FrvygE-art and Industrial Exhibition is 
rym in the county hall at Lewes, of which 
a really 





admirable ae has appeared in 
the Sussex Advertiser. The old masters, both 





Continental and English, are well represented, 
thanks to the generosity with which local 
connoisseurs have lent the treasures of their 
collections. We may specially mention a 
collection of water-colours and book-illustra- 
tions by Mr. Harrison Weir, a native of Lewes ; 
Mr. E. Joseph’s unrivalled collection of minia- 
tures by Cosway ; and interesting examples 
of old Sussex iron manufacture and of Sussex 
pottery. There is also a loan collection from 
South Kensington. 


Mr. F. Sarcenr has completed an etching 
from his picture of “The House of Commons,” 
painted in the Upper Committee Room at West- 
minster. It contains 350 portraits of members 
of the present House, taken from life. Both 
— and proof-etching are now on view in 
- — Gladwell Bros.’ gallery in Gracechurch 
treet. 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland on February 13, a paper was read 
by Mr. J. Romilly Allen on “‘ Undescribed Stones 
with Cup Markings in the Central Districts of 
Scotland.” A large number of these stones had 
been visited by the writer, and measured ; and 
drawings of them had been made specially. In 
an appendix was given a complete list of all the 
stones of this class known in Scotland, showing 
their topographical distribution, with a biblio- 
graphy of all the literature on the subject. 


WE hear from our correspondent at Rome that 
excavations were begun on |ebruary 6 on the 
level ground between the churches of San 
Lorenzo in Miranda and Santa Maria Libera- 
trice, with a view to extend our knowledge of 
the site of the Forum Romanum. It is hoped 
that the work will be finished in the course of a 
few months. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us that Mr. 
Solomos, while on a visit to the Island of 
Kythera at the end of last year, had his atten- 
tion drawn to a marble lion to be seen on the 
battlements of the chief town of the island. 
Local tradition alleges that this is a representa- 
tion of the lion of St. Mark, and is of Venetian 
origin; but Mr. Solomos feels certain, after a 
close inspection, that it is not only a genuine 
relic of antiquity, but belongs to a very archaic 
period. A MS. shown to him, written by a 
Uretan in 1825, corroborates this opinion, for 
it states that this very lion was excavated by 
an Englishman among the ruins of Paleopoli. 
It has recently been used as a mark for target 
practice by the gendarmes of the island! Mr. 
Solomos has made careful drawings of it, which 
should at once settle the question. 


Tue proprietors of the Htcher (Sampson Low) 
issue numbers of very various excellence, 
What occasions, for instance, the flatness 
of G. W. Rhead’s “Fisher Wife,” in the 
February number? The face, if uncomely and 
rough of expression, has the aspect of truth in 
it, but the work must beimperfect. The etching 
of ‘‘ Warkworth,” a vigorous effect of darkened 
castle between the light of the water and the 
sky, is contributed by Mr. G. Aikman, an 
esteemed Scottish landscape painter. F. 
Marriott’s “On Guard” displays character, but 
little adherence to the principles of original 
etching. In the January number, Mr. Heseltine 
was scarcely up to his usual mark with “‘Witley 
Churchyard ;” but Mr. McWhirter, on the other 
hand, was seen at his best—was seen, that is, to 
be original and impressive without sensational- 
ism—in his print of the tired ass stumbling 
patiently through a desolate landscape of gray- 
white snow. Now that there are two periodicals 
devoted exclusively to etching, it is agreeable to 
know that the Portfolio takes the broader plat- 
form of admitting etching, line-engraving, pho- 
tographic reproduction, and wood-cuts. The 
iast art should not be suffered to fall from its 
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well-established excellence by the passing 
fashion of the hybrid American processes. 


Tue Portfolio gives this month an etching by 
Mr. Thomas Riley, called ‘‘ Roxana,” remark- 
able for the delicacy of its workmanship and 
the character of the head, and an excellent 
reproduction of Albrecht Diirer’s famous por- 
trait of ‘‘ Erasmus.” The articles are mainly 
continuations. 


THE second part of American Etchings con- 
tains a humorous and beautifully executed 
plate by J. A. Mitchell, cailed “‘A Poor Rela- 
tion,” representing the surprise of an old gentle- 
man suddenly interrupted in the perusal of his 
newspaper by the apparition of a little dressed- 
up monkey, who has climbed up to his window- 
sill, avd, erect on his hind legs, solicits a small 
contribution. 


A Panis firm has reprinted, from the third 
edition (that of 1617), the Book of Lace, 
attributed to Cesare Vecellio, the nephew of 
Titian, and originally published at Venice in 
1591. The plates, 112 in number, are repro- 
duced in facsimile. The original work is now 
extremely rare, the last copy sold fetching 
1,260 frs, in 1869. 


A FINE portrait of M. Edmond de Goncourt 
has been etched by Bracquemond, and published 
by M. Deloriére, of Paris. 

Tue Brussels Museum has recently acquired 
a Rubens, which is said to have come trom a 
private collection in England. The subject is 
a Virgin and Child, the latter holding a turget- 
me-not in his left hand. The picture is described 
as very fresh in colour, and entirely from the 
hand of the master. 


By the death of Bakker-Korff at Leyden, on 
January 23, at the age of fifty-eight, Holland 
has lost one of her wost celebrated painiers. 
His small interiors, depicting scenes of domestic 
life, had gamed tor him the name of “the 
Dutch Meissonier.” 


An exhibition of Belgian art, under the 
patronage of the Belgian Government, is to be 
held at Philadelphia, in the Peunsylvama 
Academy of ine Arts, during the mouths oi 
April aud May. 





THE STAGE. 


‘« Frou-FRov,” in an abridged American ver- 
sion, has been performed every night lately at the 
Koyalty Theatre, perhaps because it was de- 
cided necessary to strevgthen the attractious 
ot a play-bill in which Mr. Byron’s “ Piuto,’ 
somewhat inadequately played, was the main 
feature, but more probably vecause Miss Hilda 
Hilton, now the directress of the theatre, has 
Won, 11 the provinces, such javour as a repre- 
sentative ot serious heroines that 1t seemeu 
fitting to her to measure herselt again with 
Descige anu Bernhardt. ‘lhe comparison is 
particuiarly ‘‘ odious,” because 11 must be 
wholly unfavourable. Not that Miss tilda 


Hilton is by any means an incapable actress. 
Like Mdlle. Beatrice, aud, to sume extent, 
like Mdme. Modjeska, Miss Hilton shows her- 
self equal to the ordinary stage requirements 
of great parts. She is, seemingly, nut a noyice 
in stage devices. She “ kuows the ropes.” A 
sufliaently graceful presence enables her to be 
accepted, without immediate dissatisfaction, as 
the heroine of serious drama, and her stage 
craft is advanced enough for her to retain her 
position. But she no more moves us strongly 
than charms us greatly. She does not herselt 
hold the secret of emotion. ‘The electrical power 
granted to Desclée, to Sarah Bernhardt, and to 
Mrs. Kendal has been denied to Miss Hilton, 
as to most of her fellow-artists. We are sorry 
to have to chronicle this impression. It would 





be far more comforting to the student of the 
theatre if he could occasionally discover in 
some little-known actress the possible successor 
or possible rival of the great artists who have 
been named. We cannot anywhere see them; 
and, if they exist, they are at present playing 
parts which allow their power no opportunity 
to reveal itself. Even Miss Eastlake—the most 
graceful, simple, and sympathetic of the younger 
artists now playing parts in the more serious 
drama—does not always add much to the reality 
of the situations she depicts, though she adds 
unquestionably to their beauty and to their 

oetical effect. Miss Hilda Hilton, the new 

rou-frou, is not to be named with this actress, 
for if she has more learning she has less of 
individuality ; and the art of the theatre is not 
apart from other arts, the art of literature 
especially, in demanding individuality above 
all things, because individuality implies a new 
way of taking experiences and of representing 
them. The Frou-frou of Miss Eastlake, if she 
represented the part, would inevitably be much 
more than the Frou-frou of Miss Hilton. But 
it is doubtful if any living actress possesses 
Desclée’s qualifications for a character so subtly 
light, so impetuously wicked, and so thought- 
lessly tender. 


THE studio of the White House at Chelsea, 
lately occupied by Mr. Whistler, the artist, and 
now by Mr. Harry Quilter, the art critic, was 
the scene last week of some very successful 
private theatricals. The principal piece was 
** Lhe Love of Hyppolita,” a drama of Athenian 
life in the days ot Pericles, founded on the 
French of Emile Augier. It was translated into 
Knglish verse by the host, who also painted the 
scenery, aud performed the part of Ciinias, 
HUyppolita was graccfully represented by Miss 
Wovdgate. In the atter-piece, ‘* Uncle’s Will,” 
Miss Florence Terry acted with her usual charm. 
Ine procecds of the performances on Friday and 
Saturuay will be handed over to the Chelsea 
committee of the Charity Urganisation Society. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY AND 
THE CARL ROSA COMPANY. 


TuE first Philharmonic concert of the seventieth 
season took place last Tuesday at St. James’s 
Hall. The only novelty of the evening was 
Liszt’s Chorus of Keapers from Herder’s 
**Entfesseltem Prometheus.” The music is 
very graceful and pleasing; the vocal parts, 
which are not easy, were tairly well sung by 
cue choir. Mr, J. i’. Carrodus gave a very fine 
performance of Molique’s concerto in A minor, 
and well deserved tne euthusiastic applause 
which greeted him at the close. The slow move- 
ment was played with much feeling, and the 
showy, but ditlicult, passages in the first and last 
movements were overcome with ease. It is 
unpossible to speak too highly of the player’s 
juulity of tone or of his accuracy of intona- 
tou. Weber's overture “ Der Freischiitz” and 
Wugner’s ‘** Meistersinger” were given in the 
first part of the programme, the second being 
devoted to Beethoven’s choral symphony. The 
sli parts in the jinale were sung by Miss 
Marriott, Miss Orridge, and Messrs. I’. Boyle 
and I. Barrington Foote. ‘he symphony 
must have been familiar to every member of 
the excellent band, and yet the performance, 
especially of the first three movements, was 
iar from satisfactory. In some of the choral 
numbers the chorus did its best. ‘The greatest 
and noblest symphony ever written, and dedi- 
vated, moreover, to the Philharmonic Society, 
decidedly deserves a better rendering than that 
given to it at this concert. The directors of 


the society, in announcing the arrangements ' 





for the ensuing season, inform us that, though 
standard classical works will be largely intro- 
duced, modern music, nevertheless, will meet 
with due recognition. We are promised Liszt’s 
“Hungaria;” ‘Ninie” (a choral ode) and a 
new pianoforte concerto, by Brahms; Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost;” and, for the last 
concert, a new pianoforte concerto by Signor 
Sgambati, a favourite pupil of Liszt’s, who will 
on that occasion make his first appearance in 
England. 

‘**Tannhiiuser”? was produced for the first 
time in English by the Carl Rosa Company last 
Tuesday at Her Majesty’s Theatre. In 1876 
the enterprising director commenced the repre- 
sentation of Wagners musical dramas in 
English with “The Flying Dutchman; ” this 
was followed by “Rienzi” in 1879 and 
‘** Lohengrin” in 1880. The earnest efforts of 
Mr. C, Rosa in the cause of high art have been 
always ackuowledged, and we are pleased to be 
able to say that he has not only deserved, but 
has also commanded, success. Herr Schott has 
already displayed in Rienzi and Lohengrin his 
artistic and histrionic powers, and on Tuesday 
night he proved himself an admirable inter. 
preter of Wagner’s great stage hero; his acting 
was magnificent, and his singing, if not all 
that could be desired, was very effective. Mdme. 
Valleria (Elisabeth), by her sympathetic sing- 
ing and dramatic acting, thoroughly won the 
sympathy of the auditors. The trying pari of 
Venus was well rendered by Miss Georgina 
Buroas. Mr. Ludwig deserves special com- 
mendation for his conscientious and artistic 
personation of Wolfram. Mr. Henry Pope, 
as Landgraye, acted with becoming dignity; 
but a more powerful voice than he possesses 
is required for the part. The new English 
version is by Mr. J. P. Jackson, who has 
well caught the spirit of the German text ; 
the importance of the connexion between 
the music and the poem is well known, and 
the translator has been most happy ia his choice 
and arrangement of words. It is impossible to 
speak in terms of too great praise of the 
gorgeous dresses, the fine scenery, and the ex- 
cellent stage management. The scene repre- 
senting the Hall of the Singers in the Wartburg 
Castle, with the entry of the Knights, Ladies, 
and Minstrels, was most impressive ; and the 
same may be said of the final scene when 
Klisabeth’s funeral procession reaches tue 
valley. ‘he Chant of the Pilgrims in the first 
act was spoiled; the chorus sang neither in 
time nor tune, but they afterwards made amends 
for this unfortunate commencement. We could 
easily mention other slight imperfections both 
in the orchestral and vocal departments, but 
one must be generous as well as just, and the 
difficulties of the music and dangers of a first 
performance must be remembered. The singing 
1a the finale of the second act was very fine 
indeed ; and, all things considered, the whule 
performance was exiremely good. Mr. A. 
Kandegger conducted in a careful and efficiont 
mauuer. ‘The house was well filled, and the 
applause at the end of each act most enthusiastic. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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